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THE PRAYER OF ST CHRYSOSTOM: 
A NOTE ON CRANMER’S RENDERING ) 
AND ITS BACKGROUND 


By KE. C. Rarciirr 
Cambridge University 7 


Mr. Brian Taylor, in his interesting note on the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, published in the issue of this Review for January, 1958 
(vol. XL, No. 1, pp. 22 seq.) offers a new explanation of Cranmer’s 
“blunder” in rendering the “sumphdnousin” of the Prayer by “be 
gathered”. 

Mr. Taylor’s explanation is a correction of F. E. Brightman. Bright- 
man accepted Bishop Dowden’s opinion that Cranmer had before him 
a copy of D. Liturgia S. Joannis Chrysostom issued at Venice in 1528 
and containing, side by side with the Greek text, a Latin translation 
in which “sumphdnousin” was rendered by “conuenientibus.” In 
agreement with Dowden, Brightman thought it “plain” that the 
Prayer “was translated not so much from the Greek, as from the Latin 
translation” of 1528. “Notice,” Brightman proceeded, “that Cranmer 
has misunderstood conuenientibus and so has imported a misquotation 
of Mt. 18.19 into his version.” Mr. Taylor aptly observes that 
Brightman’s conclusion is “not quite satisfying.” The author of the 
Prayer, Mr. Taylor says, was recalling the promise in Mt. 18.19, but 
was using language “slightly reminiscent” of v. 20. Cranmer, on the 


The Workmanship of the Prayer Book, pp. 147, 227 ff. 
*The English Rite, vol. 1, p. \xviii. 
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other hand, “presumably by an error, 
19 to v. 20. Herein lies his blunder. When we recite the English of 
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transferred the promise of y, 


_ the Prayer, we refer to a promise which Christ is not recorded as having 
made. 

The implications of Brightman’s (and Dowden’s) conclusion are 
curious. Cranmer knew Greek; and yet, when he is supposed to have 
had before him a Greek text, he is represented as having preferred to 

‘translate from the Latin translation. Not only that: it is also alleged 
that, in translating from the Latin translation, he chose, of the two 
possible meanings of “conuenientibus”, that one which a glance at the 
original Greek, printed alongside of the Latin translation, would have 
shown to be mistaken. Further, it may be noticed that Cranmer pos- 
sessed the edition of Erasmus’s Latin version of Chrysostom’s Works 
published at Basle in 1539," tome V of which contains Erasmus’s 
rendering of the Liturgy. It is difficult to believe that Cranmer omitted 
to note that Erasmus had translated “sumphGnousin” by “quando... 
concordant.” Finally, while it is not denied either that Cranmer was 
familiar with the text of the Vulgate, or that he marked the reference 
to Mt. 18.19 and 20, it is nevertheless assumed that he ignored the 
Vulgate rendering of “sumph6nésdsin” in v. 19: “consenserint” should 
have reminded him of the correct meaning of “conuenientibus.” Cran- 
mer was a scholar, however, and disposed by his training carefully to 
avoid such haphazard methods as this which, by implication, Bright- 
man attributed to him in the rendering of the Prayer of St. Chrysostom. 

Mr. Taylor’s criticism of Brightman is well founded. His own ex- 
planation, on the other hand, is itself not quite satisfying. He has 
overlooked a relevant document. A few years before compiling the 
English Litany of 1554 (in which his translation of the Prayer made its 
first appearance), Cranmer had already considered the bearing of Mt. 
18.19 and 20 upon liturgical prayer. In a memorandum, entitled “De 
Missa Privata” and drawn up for the conversations held with Lutheran 
divines in 1538, Cranmer expressed himself as being in favour of 
using the vernacular in public worship, so that the prayers might be 
understood by the people, as they had been in the early days of 
Christianity. “Precationes autem,” he continued, “quae in communi 
coetu fiunt promissiones a Christo quam amplissimas adjunctas habent; 
cum ait, ‘Si duo ex vobis consenserint super terram de omni re qua- 


*Cranmer’s set of this edition is preserved in the library of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
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cunque petierint, fiet illis a Patre meo qui in caelis est; ubi enim sunt 
duo vel tres congregati in nomine meo, ibi sum in medio eorum.’ Voluit 
igitur Christus, ut oraturi congregaremur, et nos ecclesiae aggregare- 
mus. Voluit ecclesiam totam sic inter se devinctam esse, ut haberet 
cor unum et animam unam, et invicem alii aliorum necessitatibus 
aficerentur, et pro illis communibus precibus Deum orarent, ratas fore 
promittens et sibi gratas hujus modi precationes.”* Cranmer’s treat- 
ment of the two verses, which he understandably takes as constituting 
one dominical saying, is characteristically careful. He interprets the 
saying as expressive of Christ’s will that Christians should gather to 
offer common prayers for common needs, and as promising that such 
earnest and unanimous intercession of the Church would be approved, 
and would also be acceptable to Christ. Cranmer does not confuse the 
promises; he juxtaposes them, and, unlike the author of the Prayer of 
St. Chrysostom, he avoids the mistake of transferring from the Father 
to the Son the office of fulfilling petitions. A priori, therefore, it is 
improbable that Cranmer. when translating the Prayer for his Litany, 
should have departed from his normal scholarly procedure, and “trans- 
ferred the promise of v.19 to v.20”, as Mr. Taylor alleges. The “error” 
which requires explanation, however, is not Cranmer’s handling of 
Mt. 18.19 and 20, but his rendering, or misrendering of “sumph6nousin” 
in the Prayer. Another explanation than Mr. Taylor’s is required; 
and one is, in fact, forthcoming. 

Among the Latin versions of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom avail- 
able to Cranmer at the time of the compilation of the Litany of 1544 
was one which Brightman passed over when writing his comment on 
the Prayer for The English Rite. Brightman’s omission is remarkable, 
in that, some twenty years previously, when he drew up a catalogue of 
translations of the Liturgy for the introduction to the Byzantine Rite 
in his great work on the eastern liturgies,” he had placed this version 
first. The version in question is that made for a certain Rainald of 
Monte Catano by the Pisan, Leo Tuscus. Rainald visited Constantin- 
ople in the reign of the emperor Manuel I Commenus (1143-1180), and 
being impressed by the Liturgy. had requested Leo to make a Latin 
rendering of it for him. A MS. of Leo’s version was preserved in the 
library of the Augustinian priory at Colmar in the Rhineland. The MS. 
was edited by Erasmus’ friend, Beatus Rhenanus, and was published at 


‘Works of Abp. Cranmer. Remains and Letters. Parker Society, p. 480 f. 
"Liturgies Eastern and Western, Vol. 1, Eastern Liturgies, p. Ixxxv. 
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Colmar in 1540 under the title Missa D. Ioannis Chrysostomi secundum 
—veterem usum ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae. For purposes of com- 
parison Rhenanus included in the volume the “versionem recentiorem 
; cuius Erasmus Roterodamus autor fuit.” Leo Tuscus’s rendering of 
the Prayer runs thus: 
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Deus qui has communes, & consonas nobis largitus es orationes: & 
duobus uel tribus congregatis in nomine tuo dare quae postulant 
polliceris, ipse nunc seruorum tuorum petitiones, ad id quod con- 
ferat, imple: largiendo nobis in praesenti saeculo ueritatis agnitio- 
nem, & futuro uitam aeternam daturus.° 


_ The correspondences between the Latin rendering of Leo and the Eng- 
lish of Cranmer are striking. They are not limited to “congregatis,” 
“gathered,” as the translation of “sumphdnousin.” They include the 
initial invocation, “Deus,” “[Almighty] God,” which is without 
equivalent in the Latin either of Erasmus or of the Venetian edition of 
1528, or, of course, in the original Greek. They extend, also, to the 
use of the present tense, “polliceris,” “dost promise” instead of the 
_ perfect, “promisisti,” “pollicitus es,” employed with greater accuracy 
by Erasmus and the Venetian translator respectively to render the 
Greek aorist participle “epaggeilamenos.” It cannot reasonably be 
disputed that the correspondences between the two renderings are of 
such a kind as to warrant the inference that Cranmer, in making his 
translation of the Prayer, followed Leo Tuscus’s Latin rendering printed 
in the Colmar volume of 1540. Why Cranmer should have preferred 
“this particular Latin version to any of the Greek texts accessible to him 
is not difficult to understand. The scholars of the 16th century who 
examined the Greek MSS. of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom were 
confronted with a considerable “diuersitas exemplarium,” as Rhenanus 
termed it.’ Variations were apparent often in the ceremonial directions, 
and sometimes in the text and order of the prayers. To anyone com- 
paring the editio princeps of the Liturgy,* which represented con- 


*This transcription has been made from a copy of the original edition in the library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge: see fol. Dr. 

See the title page of the Colmar volume. 

“Prepared under the direction of Demetrius Doucas and published in Rome in 
1526. The volume also contained the Liturgies of St. Basil and of the Presanctified; 
‘its text of St. Chrysostom is reprinted in C. A. Swainson, The Greek Liturgies, 1884, 
pp. 101-144. A copy of the edition of 1526 was lent to John Fisher, bp. of Rochester 
(see his De veritate corporis et sanguinis Christi in eucharistia, 1527, fols. 64r, 
87r, by the then bp. of London, Cuthbert Tunstall (not. as stated in Gasquet and 
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RATCLIFF 5 
temporary Cypriot and Rhodian usage, with the Greek text which un- 
derlay Erasmus’s Latin version, and which was founded in part on a 
MS. of the 12th century, it was clear that the Liturgy had undergone 
extensive alteration between the 12th century and the 16th. The 
publication of Leo’s version disclosed yet more variation, and was of 
importance on account of the age of the text which Leo had rendered. 
That text could be broadly dated from the mention of the reigning 
emperor, Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118) and of the contemporary 
patriarch of Constantinople, Nicholas III (1084-1111). No older text 
was then known in the west; hence Rhenanus’s description, “secundum 
veterem usum,” in the title of the Colmar volume. It was a natural 
presumption that the text of a “vetus usus” would have a stronger 
claim to authenticity than the texts of more recent MSS. Cranmer 
is known to have been interested in textual correctness. Dowden has 
shown, for instance, that the version of the Creed in the Communion 
Service of 1549, which was probably Cranmer’s work and in any case 
possessed his authority, conforms with what 16th century scholarship 
held to be the true text.” That he should have translated the “sunég- 
menois” postulated by Leo’s “congregatis,” rather than the “sumphé- 
nousin” of the current Greek texts of the Prayer, is consonant with 
Cranmer’s interest and method. He preferred to render what ap- 
peared to be the older and better attested reading, without regard for 
Mt. 18.19 and 20. 

It remains to consider “congregatis” as the rendering of “sumphé- 
nousin.” Is it to be accounted an error? It is certainly not an error 
of transcription on the part of Beatus Rhenanus. The rendering 
occurs in the impression of Leo Tuscus’s Latin version of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Liturgy published in Liturgiae, sive Missae sanctorum Patrum 
under the name of Claude des Sainctes, of the Sorbonne, and printed 
in Paris by Guillaume Morel in 1560. The researches of Dom Anselm 
Strittmatter have revealed that Morel printed, not from the Colmar 


Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 3rd ed., p. 186, by Stokesly, 
who did not become bp. of London until 1530). Tunstall and Cranmer were on 
good terms; not improbably Tunstall’s copy was made available to Cranmer. 
“Workmanship of the Prayer Book, pp. 104 ff. To the version of the Creed may 
be added that of the initial phrase of “Gloria in excelsis”. Dowden thought it 
“just possible that the Reformers had got sight of the hymn in some of the Greek 
service-books” (ibid., p. 80); even if they had not, the text of Luke 2.14 in Erasmus’s 
Greek New ‘Testament would have suggested the version adopted in the Prayer 
Book. In several places. also, a Greek version of Quicunque vult was consulted 
in drawing up the translation adopted in the Prayer Book (see Brightman, English 
Rite, vol. 1, p. xcii®). 
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volume,” but directly from a MS. then and still in Paris, and “written ren 
by a late thirteenth or early fourteenth century hand.”” Prima facie, che 
it is not conceivable that “sunégmenois,” or a cognate word, was the ren 
reading of Leo’s Greek text. On the other hand, there appears to be diff 
no trace of any variant from “sumphdnousin.” We may take it as ing 
certain that “sumphdnousin” was the reading of Leo’s MS. and “con- me! 
gregatis” his rendering of it. of § 
Leo’s qualifications for his work of translation may be recalled. Leo gre, 
Tuscus was a member of the Pisan colony domiciled in Constantinople, | =U” 
and was consequently familiar with spoken Greek. More than that, he occ 
was also “Master of Latin Letters” to the emperor Manuel I, and as | of « 
such was a professional translator of Latin into Greek and of Greek | *&™! 
into Latin. Moreover, his residence in the Byzantine capital and his -= 
connection with the imperial entourage gave him ample opportunity to app 
become acquainted with the Greek Liturgy in its most authentic form, Onl 
and with the interpretation put upon it by authoritative exponents. It —_ 
is at the least unlikely, therefore, that in adopting “congregatis” Leo F 
was guilty of either ignorance or carelessness. The unlikelihood is Leo 
intensified by the fact that, in the first clause of the Prayer, Leo had aml 
already met with a derivative of “sumph6nein” in the adjective “sumph- kno 
6nous” and had rendered it exactly by “consonas.” His choice of a flue 
different word, when he came to render “sumphdnousin,” must con- and 
sequently be regarded as deliberate. Leo, however, was not singular in t 
in his procedure. The author of the Latin version contained in the be 
Venetian edition of 1528 presents a parallel: whereas he _ turns com 
“sumphdénous” by “concordes,” he adopts “conuenientibus” (as we have of | 
observed above) for “sumph6énousin.” A similar procedure was fol- Zigé 
lowed by yet another translator, a contemporary of Leo and probably Con 
a Sicilian or South Italian, whose version, apparently unknown in the was 
16th century, was recovered some sixty years ago by Dom André cal 
Wilmart, and has since been edited by Dom Anselm Strittmatter.* the 
This third translator renders “sumphdnous” by “consonas” and Do; 
-“sumphonousin” by “conuenientibus.” Three translators, therefore, mils 
two of them belonging to the same half of the 12th century and having the 
direct cognizance of the Greek Liturgy, appear intentionally to avoid may 
able 
“As mistakenly implied by Brightman; see Liturgies Eastern and Western, Vol. 1, Cc 
ip. Ixxxv. 
"See A. Strittmatter, article, “Missa Grecorum” in Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. 53 ae 
(194). 3. 1. 3, II. 
“Op. cit., pp. 16-22. 
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rendering “sumphdnousin” by a cognate of the word which they have 
chosen for “sumphG6nousin.” Further, although two of the translators 
render “sumphdnousin” by one word and the third by another, the 
difference of rendering does not necessarily entail a difference in mean- 
ing; for, as is well known, while “conuenire” can denote “to be in agree- 
ment,” and so can represent “sumphGnein,” its primary sense is that 
of “coming together,” so enabling it to serve as an alternative to “con- 
eregare” as a rendering of “sunagesthai.” This dual use of “con- 
uenire” is exhibited with some frequency in the Vulgate Bible, and 
occurs constantly in medieval and Renaissance Latin writing. Generally, 
of course, the sense which “conuenire” is intended to bear can be de- 
termined for its context. The Prayer, on the other hand, presents 
merely a neutral context; “coming together in thy name” is not less 
appropriate to the tenour of the Prayer than “agreeing together.” 
Only the reader familiar with Greek, and hence not in need of a Latin 
translation, can decide between the alternatives. 

How are these peculiarities of rendering to be explained? Why should 
Leo Tuscus have chosen an inaccurate, and two other translators an 
ambiguous word for “sumphdnousin,” when its meaning was plainly 
known to all of them? It can only be suggested that they were in- 
fluenced by a traditional or authoritative interpretation of Mt. 18.19 
and 20, or of the Prayer or of both. Some support for this suggestion, 
in the case of Leo and his fellow translator of the 12th century, is to 
be found in the Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew 
composed by their older contemporary, Euthymius Zigabenus, monk 
of the monastery of Our Lady the Peribleptos at Constantinople. 
Zigabenus enjoyed a high reputation for learning. According to Anna 
Comnena, Zigabenus “had pursuaded his grammatical studies very far, 
was not unversed in rhetoric, and was the best authority on ecclesiasti- 
cal dogma” of his time.* Anna’s opinion was shared by her father, 
the emperor Alexius, at whose command Zigabenus wrote his Panoplia 
Dogmatiké, a refutation of all heretics and particularly of the Bogo- 
mils. Zigabenus was also held in repute for his commentaries upon 
the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul. Leo Tuscus 
may have been personally acquainted with Zigabenus; it is inconceiv- 
able that he was unacquainted with Zigabenus’s works. 

Commenting on Mt. 18.19, Zigabenus says, “[The Lord] promises 


“History of the emperor Alexius, xv, ix: Migne, P. G. 131, col. 1176, B. C. Also 
Eng. tr. by E. A. S. Dawes. The Alexiad, 1928, p. 415. 
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great things to those who are in charity ... He says, ‘If two of you, 
living (diagontes) of course in charity, shall make petition in agreement 
-(sumphénés) to God for anything whatsoever, they shall be listened to” 

If the two, how much more a greater number ... And he teaches further 
that it is not the Father alone who grants [requests], but also He 
himself. For this reason He proceeds to say, (v.20) ‘For where two 
or three are gathered’ ” &c. Having explained that words “in My 
_ name” mean “because of Me, because of My commandments,” Ziga- 
_benus again comments in pharaphrase, “Where, then, they are thus 
gathered (sunachthdsin), there am I in the midst of them, binding 
them together and protecting them, and fulfilling their petitions 
“(pléron tas tout6n aitéseis)”. It will be noticed first, that Zigabenus 
here unwarrantably deduces from the assurance of Christ’s presence 
> in the second part of the saying (v. 20) a promise, analogous 
with the categorical promise concerning the Father in the first part 
(v.19), that the Son Himself will grant the prayers of two or three 
- gathered in His name; and second, that the comment is reminiscent 
of the main clause of the Prayer, “Thy servants’ petitions (aitémata) 
a Thou Thyself now fulfill (plérdson).” Not improbably the Prayer, 
with which he was familiar through constant hearing at the Liturgy, 
came into Zigabenus’s mind as he wrote, and contributed to the shaping 
of his comment. No less improbably he borrowed from an earlier 
commentator who expressly alluded to the Prayer.” Yet, whatever 
‘its ancestry, his comment imparted Zigabenus’s authority to what is 
in fact the cardinal error of the Prayer, made by its unknown Greek 
author, and causing perplexity to some of its translators. That error 
consists in attributing to Christ, on the ground of the dominical saying 
of Mt. 18.19 and 20, a promise to grant requests addressed to Him 
by “two or three.” No such promise is given in either part of Christ’s 
saying. 


In the light of Zigabenus’s comment Leo Tuscus’s error of rendering 
becomes intelligible. The Prayer is addressed to Christ, not to the 
Father. Its reference to Christ’s alleged promise looks to Mt. 18.20, 
not 19, and so leads to the expectation, not of “sumph6nousin,” but of 
“sunégmenois.” Leo’s “congregatis” is a correction suggested and 


; “Migne, P. G. 129. col 508. A. B. C. 
"Although Zigabenus is more original in his Commentaries than other Greek 


commentators, nevertheless, like them, he borrowed freely. and without acknowleds- 
ment, from earlier writers. 
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sanctioned by Zigabenus’s interpretation of v.20; it brings the phrase- 
ology of the Prayer into conformity with the dominical saying which 
was understood to have inspired it. “Conuenientibus” at the least 
indicates a doubt about the correctness or propriety of an exact render- 
ing of “sumphdnousin.””” By modern standards, Leo is greatly to 
blame for having silently emended, instead of translating the Greek 
text before him. ‘The other two translators are to some extent blame- 
worthy because of their ambiguity. The burden of blame must rest 
upon the author of the Prayer. He read out of the dominical saying 
more than its terms permit; by comparison with this radical error, 
his confusion of phraseology drawn from the two verses is of minor 
importance. ‘To Cranmer alone no blame attaches. He accepted 
Leo’s error as representing the authentic Greek; and we may legitima- 
tely suppose that weighing “congregatis” against “sumphdnousin, he 
found the former. on internal grounds, to be the more probable read- 
ing. In the issue he produced an English rendering remarkable 
for its felicity. To correct Cranmer’s “Prayer of Chrysostome”, after 
more than four centuries of use, by changing “gathered” into “agreed,” 
has little, if anything, to commend it. It would be a straining of Leo 
Tuscus’s gnat, while swallowing the Greek author’s camel. 


BISHOP HOBART: ANGLICAN THEOLOGIAN = 


By Gunn, O. H. C. 
= 


St. Andrew’s School 
_ Vv or = 


Despite the fact that Hobart has left no complete work of systematic 
theology, it is possible to construct from his writings a fairly complete 
picture of his dogmatic position; and as there seems to have been 
little if any development in his thought, it is not necessary to discuss 


“It is interesting to notice that, of two modern translators, one has adopted an 
ambiguous rendering analogous with “conuenientibus,” and the other has followed 
Leo ‘Tuscus apparently without being conscious of it. The Armenian and Arabic ver- 
sions of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom both render “sumphdnousin” by “agreed”. 
Fr. G. Aucher, however. translates the Armenian by “che sieno uniti [in nome tuo)”, 


andFr. C. Bacha the Arabic by “ceux qui seraient réunis [en votre nom] (Chrysostom-— 


ika, 1908. pp. 377 and 447. For checking the Armenian and Arabic I am indebted 
respectively to Dr. C. S. C. Williams of Merton College. Oxford, and to Mr. D. 
Winton Thomas. Regius Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge University). 


| 
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BISHOP HOBART: ANGLICAN HEOLOGIAN 


his writings by periods. This would be impossible in the case of his 
sermons, few of which can be dated with any degree of accuracy. 


In outlining Hobart’s theological system, it is necessary first to have 
a clear picture of the foundation upon which he built. The Bishop 
lived in a period when the sufficiency of reason to attain to all truth—a 
legacy of the eighteenth century—was far from being dead. In counter- 
acting this, Hobart is clear in his refutation of the claims of natural 
religion to be capable of arriving at a knowledge of the existence of God 

or hope for the life to come. 

Though Hobart allowed reason a place in the realm of theology, he 
= that all religious truth was deduced from the infallible deposit 

of faith as enshrined in Holy Scripture. Small wonder, then, that he 
ow as hostile to any critical interpretation taught in the General Theo- 
“logical Seminary. On one occasion he vexed Dr. Samuel Turner, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Learning and Interpretation of Scriptures, by dis- 
missing the authority of Bishop Marsh of Peterborough with the re- 
mark: “Oh, he’s nothing but a biblical critic!” 

The Calvinistic theology of Princeton, as taught by Dr. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, made its impression upon the mind of Hobart in his 
formative period, never to be erased, despite the radical difference which 
is to be seen in the theological superstructure which was raised on this 
foundation. From beginning to end, Hobart was theocentric in his 

‘theesie. God is set forth in his absolute sovereignty, and this had as 
one of its great results the humbling of the creature before his Maker. 
Though it is true that God is merciful and loving, this should never 
tempt man to forget the complete authority of God over him, and cause 
“him to question the righteousness of his chastening sovereignty.’ The 
theme of obedience to the sovereign God recurs constantly in Hobart’s 
sermons. 

The doctrine of the Trinity held a prominent position in the thought 
of Hobart, not simply as an incidental article of faith to be conceived, 
but as a vital and determining belief conditioning the acceptance of 
Christianity. No doubt to the alarm of the Bishop of New York, 
during his lifetime Unitarianism spread not only in New England but 
throughout the country. Those who were infected with rationalism 
would unquestionably give the doctrine of the Trinity little emphasis. 
and Evangelicals were so devoted to expounding the doctrine of the 


"Turner, Autobiography, p. 95. 
*William Berrian, The Posthumous Works of John Henry Hobart, U1, pp. 74-75. 
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Atonement that there was a common neglect on their part of this vital 


belief. Hobart not only preached the doctrine of the Trinity, but. 
towards the close of his life he devoted a charge to the subject: The 


Duty of the Clergy with Respect to Inculcating the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

God’s mercy is shown forth in the Incarnation of the Son, who “. . . 
but for our sins . . . would not have humbled himself to assume our 
nature...” This divine “visit” was to man, created “. . . but a little 
lower than the angels,” although “debased and degraded” by sin. It 
was not an angel who came, not a seraph; “It was the Son of God, the 
‘brightness of the Father’s glory,’ who emptied himself of the glories 
of the Godhead to clothe himself with a body of flesh, and to sustain 
sorrow, persecution, agony and death.” This Son of God himself, 
equal with the Father from the beginning, he is the Alpha and Omega. 
“He is engaged for our salvation, by whom the worlds were made and 
are governed.” This fact of Jesus Christ being equal with the Father 
as touching his Godhead is testified in Scripture by the Logos Hymn, 
the first fourteen verses of St. John’s Gospel. In this the “Word” is 
used as synonomous with Messiah, who was regarded by the ancient 
Jews “. .. as a divine person.” In using the term Logos the evangelist 


was adopting an expression used by “the school of Jewish commentators 
...«” for it is not derived from the Platonic speculations, which are of 


a later date. “His pre-existence, his divinity, his incarnation, his 
glorious character and offices—those truths which constitute the life of 
the Christian system, without which it would be only a comfortless 


code of morals, satisfying neither the doubts, nor allaying the fears of 


guilty man—shine forth in this passage with a lusture not to be dark- 
ened by prejudice, and not to be evaded by sophistry.’” 

However strongly he may have argued for the acceptance of the 
divine character of the Second Person of the Trinity, Hobart pointed 
out that it was only the foundation for the all-sufficient act of the 
Atonement, the full reconciliation of man to God by the Cross. Al- 
though the Incarnation is not neglected in his theology, it is, neverthe- 
less. the prelude to the work of the redemption. 

In expounding the Atonement it is evident at once that Hobart 
interpreted the Cross almost entirely from the viewpoint of penal 
substitution, the prevailing theory of the day for both Calvinists and 


’Hobart, Sermons on the Principal Events and Truths of Redemption, I, pp. 63. 57, 
47: II, pp. 220, 252, 248. 
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Anglican Evangelicals. Jesus Christ on the Cross bore the full force 
of the Father’s righteous wrath against sinners, and performed thereby 
an act of vicarious satisfaction for man’s transgressions. “ ... There 
the divine authority is maintained in executing to the uttermost on an 
all-perfect victim, the penalties of a violated law.” 

The resurrection is of the greatest importance, for on this truth the 
whole superstructure of our redemption rests. Through the risen and 
ascended Lord we have our access to the Father, through our only 


Mediator by “. . . whose intercession only we can come unto that al- 
mighty Sovereign whom we have offended.’” 

The Holy Spirit is given to men to release them from sin and for 
the sanctification of soul and body. This perfect work is contingent 
upon the fact that the Holy Spirit is not a created agent, but one of the 
Persons of the Godhead. Were he not, “. . . all our hopes of illumina- 
tion, sanctification, and holiness, must prove vain.’” 

‘The doctrines of the Church, ministry and sacraments were constant 
subjects which he taught through published works and sermons. To 
begin with, Bishop Hobart identified the Church with the term “King- 
dom of God” as it occurs in the Synoptic Gospels. He illustrated this 
by using the parable of the laborers in the vineyard (St. Matthew 
20:1-16). The Church is a society established by God, to which it is 
necessary for men to join themselves in order to obtain salvation. It 
is not a voluntary organization founded by men, but is a spiritual cre- 
ation of God. ‘The Church, moreover, is a visible society, having 
rulers appointed to direct its government, wherein the faith is con- 
fessed corporately, public worship is attended, and the sacraments are 
received. The Church has her regular officers of necessity, and these 
representatives of our Lord hold his commission, and none other than 
those accredited may function as ministers within the body. “For it 
is a distinction, in varying respects, of the utmost importance, that 
separates the orders of the ministry, which, of divine appointment, are 
in their nature unchangeable . . .” The Christian Church, being a 
divine society “. .. to be continued by a succession of believers to the 
world’s end, it follows, that there must be an uninterupted succession of 
officers tll that time.” As the Son of God took human flesh and became 


*Tbid.. IT, p. 131. 
pp. 208-20, 
p. 210. 
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visible to man, so in the ministry there abides the visible expression of 
Christ’s continuing work in the visible Church.’ 

It follows logically that all who are not in communion with the 
Church bearing this description, are in schism. This fact is acknowl- 
edged emphatically, although the matter of guilt in individual cases is 
not to be judged by men but left to “. . . that Being who is alone 
qualified to make allowances for the ignorance, invincible prejudices, 
imperfect reasonings, and mistaken judgments of his frail creatures 

998 

Although unity in the faith is demanded and schism is a sin, the 
Church “. . .must necessarily be divided into different portions, each 
portion being a member of the one Church of Christ.” Such divisions 
may take their names from the country or city which is the residence 
of the bishop. In such ecclesiastical divisions “. . . the mode of their 
worship, in the particulars of their discipline, in their rites and 
ceremonies, ...” there may be differences. They are parts of the true 
Church as long as “. . . they retain the ministry, faith, and sacraments 
instituted by Christ .. .’” 

The Church has a spiritual character and though enjoying divine 
guidance is never independent in any way from Holy Scripture. The 
Church cannot be declared infallible. In this Hobart stands in the 
Anglican tradition, as against the medieval and later Tractarian con- 
cept of ecclesiastical authority. The creeds and the acts of Ecuminical 
Councils are not to be accepted as infallible and on a par with the Bible, 
but at the same time they are not to be regarded lightly. 

The conversion of men to the faith of the Gospel and their growth 
in holiness by submission to the will of God is to be found in justi- 
fication and sanctification. Here again Hobart showed wide divergence 
from current Evangelical teaching. Christ, having suffered for our 


sins, is raised from the dead for our justification, that is, our restoration 
to favor in the sight of God, not simply our acquittal from the guilt of 
sin. “As the object of the favor and love of the Almighty Father, he 
rose [from the dead]; and through faith in him, we become interested — 
in that love and favour which our Representative and Surity en- 

joyed.” Man, by his own works, cannot merit pardon for his trans- 


‘Tbid., 1, pp. 227-228; Hobart, 4 Companion to the Festivals and Fasts, pp. 19-21, 22- 
23: The Christian Bishop Approving Himself unto God, p. 13; Festivals and Fasts, 
p. 21. 

*Festivals and Fasts, p. 56. 


*Thid., pp. 53-54. 
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14 BISHOP HOBART: ANGLICAN THEOLOGIAN 
gressions in the past, nor insure divine favor in the future. Man’s 
most righteous works need repentance. Christ “. . . is the meritorious 
cause of our justification.” Although the “agency” of justification js 
not our own, it “. . . must be suspended on something to be performed 
by us...” Thus justification is made available to men through the 
“procuring cause” which is faith.” 


to holiness. Good works alone, like faith alone, cannot be the meritor- 
ious cause of justification. But good works “. . . are included in faith.” 

- Hobart was determined to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, and re- 
jected the Lutheran view of imputed righteousness with its “unavoid- 

~ able inference” of antinomianism. Where there is the revelation of the 
Gospel, in order that justification may be made complete, external 
means have been instituted whereby the Holy Ghost operates in the 
lives of men. These external means of sanctification are: the word, the 
ministry and ordinances of the Church.” 


After the profession of “sincere faith.” we are justified by baptism. 
We are born anew or regenerated, a conditional state entitling us to 
the “blessings of salvation.” By the term “regeneration” the Church 
“' . . means—a change of state, from our natural state, in which we 
have no title to the blessings of the Gospel covenant, to ‘a state of 
grace or salvation’ in the Christian Church, in which we have a title, 
on the conditions or qualifications of repentence, and faith, and evangeli- 
cal obedience, to the privileges of pardon, and grace, and eternal life, 

which Christ purchased for his mystical body ...” The benefits of 
baptism are said to be conferred conditionally, requiring renewal by 
the Holy Spirit, but should this response not be made, the effect of 
baptism brings the greater conditions to the sinner. When children 
are baptized “. . . baptism is the means by which their sinful nature is 
restored to favor, and by which they are placed in a state of salvation; 


in which fulfilling ‘when they come of age,’ the promises of baptism, 
9912 


_ The nature of faith does not exclude good works, for we are called 


they secure the privileges of the Christian covenant. 

The Sacrament of the Altar was a subject which was given great 
‘prominence in the writings and sermons of Hobart. The Eucharist had 
been neglected greatly in favor of preaching during the eighteenth and 


“Principal Events. 1. pp. 39. 94. 96. 

Wop. 97: Hobart. The Churchman, p. 12; Principal Events, 11, pp. 100-101. 

"Ibid. VW. p. 1-1: Hobart. 4 Companion for the Book of Common Prayer, p. §7: 


_Principa’ Events, WW. pp. 369, 368. 
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’s | early nineteenth centuries, a fact of which Hobart was painfully aware. 
Us In order to rectify this situation, he strove by books and exhortation 
is to bring people to the altar, because apparently there was a not in- 
ed considerable number of persons who either through want of instruction 
ne or fear of approaching the Holy Table, habitually refrained from 


communicating, despite an otherwise faithful attendance upon divine 
d worship. 


. The Eucharist is set forth, like baptism, as a sacrament generally 
3 necessary to salvation. “The participation of the body and blood of 
‘ Christ in the Holy Eucharist, is the mode by which we must become 
‘ interested in [7.e., share in] the merits of the Saviour’s death and pas- 
sion, by which the guilt of sin must be removed, and its power subdued 
| in our hearts; by which our perishing natures must derive the divine 
, blessing of immortal glory.” The death of our Lord on the cross is 
; the effectual sacrificial means whereby the sins of the world are taken 

away. In its relation to the atonement, the Eucharist is more than 
just a memorial feast “. . . in which, with suitable dispositions, bread 
) and wine are received in memory of their Saviour.” This is the mis- 


taken notion of some Protestants. By the act of blessing bread and 
wine, our Lord indicated that “. the symbols of his body and 
blood . . .” were to be offered in worship to the Father. And what 
| Christ did he commanded to be repeated by his disciples, to show forth 

his death. The priest, following this injunction, blesses the bread vie 
wine “, . . to be the symbols of the body and blood of Christ, and thus 
to make a solemn oblation of them to the Father, beseeching him that 
they who worthily receive them may be partakers of his body and 
blood.” 

Then the question arises: is the Eucharist a true sacrifice? If the 
death of a victim is necessary to make a sacrifice, the Eucharist can- 
not be considered as such, for there is no slaying or offering of — 
victim. “But if sacrifice be considered as synonymous with oblation, 
the holy Eucharist may be esteemed a true and proper sacrifice. re 
It is reasonable to conclude that when our Lord blessed bread and_ 
wine, this was done with a “. . . solemn oblation of them to his Al- 
mighty Father as the memorial of his body that was to be broken, and 


“Hobart. 4 Companion for the Altar, pp. 173-174: Hobart, The Churchman, p. 22. 


“4 Companion for the Altar, p. 1on. It is interesting to note that the italicised 
words are identical with those used in the Tridentine definition of the Sacrifice of — 
the Mass: “verum et proprium  sacrificium.” 
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a blood that was to be shed as a propitiation for the sins of the 


world.” In the Eucharist the Church follows this example of her 
Head, and we “plead” the merits of the passion that the faithful may 
“obtain remission of their sins and all other benefits of his passion,” 
With the character of the offering established, and the importance of 
receiving the sacrament enjoined, another question may be posited: 
: What is the nature of the gift received in the sacrament? Here Hobart 
_ met with a theological problem which had faced Anglican divines since 
‘the Reformation. He denounced the Roman doctrine of Transubstan_ 
tiation in the most trenchant language. Regardless of the legitimate 
use of scholastic terminology employed in the sixteenth century, ob- 
viously Hobart did not understand what was meant by substance and 
accident, and in his ignorance condemned not the sense of the Triden- 
tine decrees but the crass materialism unfortunately present in some 
popular Roman Catholic teaching. Thus it is evident that Hobart did 
‘not condemn the doctrine but what he construed that doctrine to 
be. There remained only for him to give an interpretation of the 
Eucharistic presence which, in contrast to carnalism, would not vitiate 
the sacramental gift of its objective reality. Here his problem proved 
difficult, and there is a hesitancy which shows his dilemma all too 


clearly that Hobart sometimes uses the language of a virtualist and 
sometimes that of a realist. But it should be remembered that the 
warfare of Eucharistic language in Anglicanism was an event of the 
future, when the Tractarians raised the question. All Hobart was 
intent upon accomplishing was to convince churchmen that the sacra- 
ment bestowed a real gift necessary to salvation and which could not 
be obtained outside the sacramental channel. 

Hobart’s belief about the Eucharistic presence was deeper than any 
expression which he could give to it. This constant emphasis upon the 
necessitv for the reception of the Sacrament in order to insure ever- 
lasting life places him far ahead of his times. The warmth of de- 
votional language he used when dwelling upon the value of the Eucha- 
rist gives Hobart the main place as a precursor of the Catholic Revival 
in the American Church, rather than as a typical interpreter of current 
Church belief and practice. 

Remission of sin was an act which took place between God and the 


7 After full allowance is made for rhetorical expression, it is seen 
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penitent, a private concern involving no mediator other than Christ. 
However, the priest is empowered to make an “authoritative abso- 
lution.” which declares the fact that forgiveness is possible and opera- 
tive for those who repent. Beyond this Hobart refused to go, scorning 
the Roman Catholic practice of penance.” 

It is strange that one who was so familiar with The Book of Common 
Prayer should have overlooked the few but significant recommendations" 
... the quieting of . . . conscience, 
and the removing of all scruple and doubtfulness.” | 


of the practice in certain cases for 


In common with the Evangelicals, Bishop Hobart in stern language 
dwelt frequently upon the judgment of God and the events of the Last 
Day. In contrast to the warmth with which he declared the mercies 
of God and his loving reconciliation of sinners, there is the sombre note 
of that doom and retribution which awaits the impenitent. In his 
teaching on death and judgment, Hobart denounced the belief in 
purgatory. “This doctrine of purgatory is wholly unfounded in Scrip- 
ture, where the destiny of the righteous and of the wicked, as to the 
degree of final happiness or misery, is represented as unchangeably 
fixed at death.” 

In conclusion, Hobart placed considerable emphasis upon the resur- 
rection of the body in the day of final judgment. It is not simply the 
soul which survives, but the bodies of the departed will be raised. But 
here there appears a strange contradiction. In one place he concludes 
that there is no necessity to reconstitute bodies out of the identical 
“particles” which they had during life. On the other hand, he appears 
to think that this will involve a reassembling by an act of God of every 
material particle belonging to each body.” 

Thus it is seen that Hobart exhibited in his writings a theology repre- 
senting Anglican tradition as set over against Papal errors on one hand 
and Protestant extremes on the other. Constantly he strove to uphold 
the Biblical character of the Episcopal Church, with its wise regard 
for the traditional interpretations of the “Primitive Church,” and the 
order of worship which had been found helpful to souls by long exper- 
ience. In his thought he combined the positive side of Catholicism with 
the corrective tempering of Protestantism. His faults were the faults 


"The Churchman, ». 26. 
“Principal Events, UW. pp. 9-10: Hobart The State of the Departed, (1857) pp. 


92-93. 
"Principal Events, WW. pp. 54. 49-50. 41. = ws 
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of his age, and his limitations were not more pronounced than those 
elsewhere in Christendom, for the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were not fertile in theological genius. As a theologian, Bishop 
Hobart lays no claim to the title of originality or brilliance. His grasp 
of theology enabled him to see the need for justifying the existence of 
the Episcopal Church as a via media, and brought into prominence 
those doctrines which illustrated the greatest contribution his Church 
could make to Christendom as a whole. The ardency of spirit and 
~ devotional warmth which he displayed made lasting impressions, and 
so prepared the way for the Catholic Revival which was to have its 
abiding impact upon the Episcopal Church in less than a decade after 
his death. 


VASSILIOS X. JOANNIDES* 


PAUL AND THE STOIC PHILOSOPHERS 


By Demetrios J. ConsTANTELOS 


St. Demetrios Greek Orthodox Church 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey _ 
Professor Vassilios X. Joannides in his work, The Apostle Paul and 
the Stoic Philosophers, presents the ideas of St. Paul about divine 
predestination and human freedom in contrast with the ideas of the 
Stoic philosophers about Heimarmene—Fate and freedom. The Stoic 
philosophy prevailed at the time of Paul and especially in his own 
country, Tarsus. Such a study, however, cannot fail to treat both the 
problem of the influence of the Stoic philosophy upon Paul and the 


ever timely problem of the relations between Christianity and Greek 
philosophy. 


*Joannides, besides being Professor of New Testament at the School of Theology, 
University of Athens, Greece, is Secretary General of the Ministry of Religion and 
Education. He represented the Church of Greece as a delegate to the Conference 
of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam and Evanston. His works include 
St. Paul and the Stoic Philosophers, The New Testament Doctrine of Grace, The 
Christology of Paul According to Philip 2. 5-11, The Kingdom of God in the New 
Testament, and St. John Chrysostom Follower and Imitator of Faul. 
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Joannides opens his introduction with the statement that “The 
Apostle Paul shares many common principles, ideas and _ linguistic 
expressions with the Stoic philosophers.” But does the author believe 
that Paul was influenced by the Stoic philosophy, its ideas and lan- 
guage? Does Paul owe anything to Greek philosophy, and particularly 
to Stoic philosophy? Answering these questions indirectly, the author 
believes that the truth is found between the two extremes represented 
by Vernon Arnold who believes that Christianity, and consequently 
Paul, has its roots in the Stoic philosophy (in his book, Roman 
Stoicism), and Lightfoot who does not accept any real influence of 
Stoicism upon Paul and upon Christianity in general (in his treatise, 
“Paul and Seneca,” Appendix to his Commentary to the Epistle of Paul 


to the Philippians). 

The author admits that Paul must have had a knowledge of Stoic 
philosophy since it was prevalent in his days everywhere and especially 
in his hometown, Tarsus, which produced eight eminent Stoic Philoso- 
phers (Diogenes Laertius VII, 35 and Strabo XIV, 5, 13). For an 
intelligent and penetrating mind like Paul’s, it would be impossible not 
to have come into contact with this philosophy which had replaced the 
decadent religions of the ancient world and was looked upon as a 
religion of salvation rather than as a philosophy. However, the author 
believes that though Paul had an indirect knowledge of and contact with 
Stoic philosophy, its influence upon his ideas is small and does not 
affect his central ideas at all. Instead, his message and his ideas have 
their roots in the teachings of the Old Testament, in the early tradition 
of the early church and in the direct revelation which Paul received 


from Jesus Himself. 

Nevertheless the author declares that Paul used some of the termin- 
ology and the outer garment of the Greek philosophy in order to clothe | 
and present Christianity in expressions and terms familiar to the hu- 


man intelligence of his era. 

These ideas in brief constitute the presuppositions with which Prov 
fessor Joannides proceeds in the examination of his subject, namely the 
relationship of the Heimarmene or Fate of the Stoics with the Divine 
Providence and predistination of Paul. It was a fundamental teaching 
of the Stoics that the world was governed by the Heimarmene. For the 
Stoics, Fate is the source of all beings, the supreme power, the source 
of order and harmony in the universe. These teachings coincide, in a 


way, with the tendency of Paul who sees everywhere the providence nO 


_ 
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God. Paul sees divine purposes in life to such an extent that sometimes 
he approaches absolute predestination, underestimating therefore the 


power of free will. 


PART 


_ In this part, which is divided into two chapters, the author examines 


_ the Stoa’s teaching about divine destiny and specifically the relationship 
between Heimarmene and the world, and Heimarmene and Human Life, 
Heimarmene is described as the governing power, as “The Natural 
World” conceived pantheistically. The author carefully and with dis- 
crimination presents the views of the most representative philosophers 


_ of the Stoa in chronological order beginning with the founder of the 


> . . . 
—Stoa, Zeno of Citium, Cyprus (not of Crete as J. B. Lightfoot says in 
his dissertation “St. Paul and Seneca” p. 273) Cleanthis, Chrysippus, 


_ Posidonius and the later ones of the Roman period, such as Seneca 


Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 

The conclusion of this very illuminating discussion, which is docu- 
mented with quotations from original sources, is that the Stoic philoso- 
phers agreed that Heimarmene is the force that predestines the course 
of the world’s events. The Stoics developed a system with practical 
aims. The people were living under a constant fear of the future. The 
Hellenistic and the Roman period was an era of continuous flux. 

Contrary to popular conception, the Stoics tried to inspire faith and 
confidence in life by teaching acceptance of it as the pure will of the 
Heimarmene. Fate was responsible not only for the events in the 
natural world but for man’s life as well. Fate governs not as an in- 
exorable and harsh deity but as an infallible and good divine provi- 
dence. Accepting Heimarmene as such, the Stoics endeavored to ex- 
plain natural evil as something which eventually conduces to a good and 
utilitarian end. 

The author goes on to prove the inconsistencies which are evident 
in the Stoic acceptance of both Heimarmene and free will and of an 
ethics of free will and a metaphysics of determinism. For while they 


advocated that the Heimarmene has absolute dominion over the world 
and man himself, they could not explain adequately the existence of 
evil, and even blamed those who were not free of passions, base incli- 
nations and evil tendencies. If Heimarmene is responsible for all, why 
do the Stoics condemn the weak in the flesh? And why should the 
weak be punished by Fate? For the author indicates that the Stoics 
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believed in punishment for the evil man. Therefore, from the theo-| 
retical point of view they believed that Heimarmene controls every- 
thing while from the practical point of view they accepted human free- | 
dom and a free will. 
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PART Il 


The second part of this work is devoted to the study of Paul’s ideas 
about divine destiny, the relationship between God and human history. | 
But what contributed to the position that Paul took towards the world — 
and man as it is expressed in his epistles? His religious background is 
responsible to a great extent. Joannides reminds us that Paul was born 
and reared in a theocratic nation. His education and his environment 
led him to view the world and man religiously—even before his con-_ 
version to Christianity. There are many indications that he was of a _ 
conservative mind (Acts 9.1,22; Acts 3.26; Gal. 1.13; I Cor. 15.20; 
Phil. 3.5, etc.) and strongly attached to his religion. But his religion 
was one of expectancy of the Messiah. and all historical events were 
accepted as events with divine purpose. With his conversion to” 
Christianity however, Paul became a new person. Joannides, admitting 
the influence of Judaism upon Paul, believes that it is with his con- 
version that Paul became an ardent exponent of God’s plans and of | 
divine purpose. Not only in the history of his own people but behind 
the history of mankind he saw God. The past was a preparation for 
the coming and the acceptance of Christ (Eph. 3.5). The present 
begins with Christ and points to Christ with Christ as the ultimate pur- 
pose (I Cor. 3.22, I Cor. to.11). Therefore, Paul gives an ethico- 
‘eligious meaning to history. There is no history except sacred history. 

Joannides next examines the doctrine of redemption and its uni- 
versality as the work of the divine will as taught by Paul. This re- 
demption constitutes the greatest event in Sacred History. In this 
history, Christ is the means and man the object of redemption. God 
through Jesus adopted corrupted and rebellious man without man de- 
serving it. Paul is explicit regarding this adoption (Eph. 1.5). God 
acts freely and because of love, without any selfish motive: “according — 
to the good pleasure of his will” (Eph. 1.6) and “in whom . . . we have 
obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the purpose 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will” 
(Eph. 1.11). 
This redemption. like Heimarmene’s providence, is universal 


) 
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character (Eph. 3.6, Gal. 1.15; Rom. 16.25; Col. 1.26, etc.) But Paul 
does not limit this redemptive work of God to man only—he extends jt 
even to nature (Rom. 8.18; Eph. 1.10; Col. 1.20), indicating that re- 
-demption through Christ will lead all to the sharing of the future glory 
of Christ. 

Next, Joannides examines the cosmological teachings of Paul and 
_God’s preparation for man’s salvation. God proceeded methodically to 
_ prepare the way for man’s salvation and it was only when “the fulness 
of time had come” (Gal. 4.4), that He intervened through Jesus. Joan- 
-nides interprets Paul as accepting and developing the notion of a natural 
revelation. God revealed Himself not only to His chosen people but to 
the Gentiles as well, through nature (Acts 14.17; Rom. 1.19; Rom. 1.23; 
Rom. 1.12) and the inborn moral law—the conscience (Rom. 2.14; 
Rom. 1.32). The revelation of nature and inborn moral law is rejected 
by the dialectic theology of Barth and his school, since they accept 
only one kind of revelation, that of God through God. 

Joannides, in his attempt to prove the catholicity of the redemptive 
plan of God, intended for Hebrews and Gentiles alike, examines 
additional indications of god’s plan, such as the dispersion of the Jews 
and the cultural conditions of the Gentiles at the time of Jesus. These 
were preparatory to the effectiveness of the redemption which was to 
come. But the plan of God for redemption was to take place especially 
through his chosen people. “The history of Israel, its traditions and 
customs, its trials and vicissitudes were of a symbolical character and 
were a shadow of the things to come” (compare Col. 2.17). The 
prophecies, the commandments and the Mosaic Law were given as 
pedagogical means for the education and preparation of the Jews for 
the acceptance of God’s redemption. 

The conclusion of this survey is that God had a plan for the salvation 
of man before all ages. Hebrews and Gentiles alike were under the 
plan of God revealed to them acccrding to their moral condition and 
in various ways as indicated before. Though the Jew and the Gentile 
alike often went astray, God was always in search of both of them. 
In the fulness of time God set in action His redemptive plan through 
Christ. Thus our salvation is at hand. But what is the manner by 
which we are saved? Is our salvation a matter of our own decision or 
does it depend upon the choice of God? 

Joannides treats this controversial subject with objectivity and 
Biblical foundation. Paul testifies that his conversion was an act of 
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God, an election. He was called to become the “servant of the New 
Testament” (1 Cor. 4.1, 2 Cor. 3.6, Col. 1.23) just as the prophets of 
the Old Covenant and Moses and David received a special calling to 
be special servants of God. He was an Apostle by “order of God” 
(Gal. 1.1, 2 Cor. 1.1, Eph. 1.1, 2 Tim. 1.1, etc.) Here Joannides enumer- 
ates a number of proofs of this consciousness of Paul about his calling. 
But what about other Christians? Are they predestined and chosen too? 
Joannides believes that though Christians have not received as direct 
a calling by God as did Paul, nevertheless they are “called.” This 
begins with the experience of the new life in Christ. As a proof of 
this Joannides reminds us ot the names Paul uses for Christians— 
“beloved of God,” “elect,” “saints.” He agrees with Zahn that the 


without the intention of God”—because of their wicked life—is an 


antinomy. All men are called and are the “elect,” and thus are objects | 


of the love of God. The teaching of Mat. 20.16 and 22.14 does not 
occur in Paul. 

This “calling” brings with it certain advantages and certain dis- 
advantages as well, about which Paul speaks, e.g. trials, tribulations, 
persecutions, etc. All these are unavoidable and their endurance be- 
comes a vehicle of the Kingdom of God. But again it is only through 
the grace of God that Christians endure and become worthy followers 
of Jesus (1 Thes. 5.24, 2 Thes. 3.3, Phil. 1.29). 

In dealing with the meaning of Rom. 8.28-30, a verse which has 
caused controversial discussions, Joannides accepts the view of most of 
the Greek fathers according to which “prothesis” is not the will of God 
but the intention of man towards the calling of God. God, as omni- 
scient, decides the future of man according to man’s own receptivity 
and intentions. Therefore, the verse does not imply absolute predesti- 
nation, but a partial one. God plays the major roll and man the minor 
one. It is evident, then, that here Paul differs from the Stoics who 
accept Heimarmene as the absolute ruler of man. 

Is God partial in his calling? Does He have redemptive plans for 
Israel only or for the other nations also? Joannides, basing his thesis on 
the ninth and eleventh chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, develops 
the doctrine that God, according to this foreknowledge, predestines 
the life of both nations and individuals with justice and impartiality. 
And this justice includes rewards and punishment. Here however we 
have another point at which Paul’s conception of the plan of God differs 


Augustinian distinction of “called “fl the intention of God” and “called — 
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24 
from that of the Stoics. The fate of nations and individuals is not al- 


ways unalterable and fixed as it is with Heimarmene, for the Christian 
oa is motivated not by inexorable necessity but by love and compas- 
sion. In the beginning the Israelites were a chosen people while the 
Gentiles were children of wrath. But now the situation is reversed. 
The Gentiles accept the Kingdom of God while the “chosen people” 
‘separate themselves from it. This evidently is proof that God does 
not decide on the basis of a preordained plan but on the basis of the 
response that people show to the calling of Jesus. 

In a rather detailed treatment Joannides seeks to prove that Paul 
‘sees everywhere and in all things the power and the mercy of God. 
Contrary to the philosophy of Protagoras according to which “man js 
the measure of all things” Paul believes that God is the measure of 
all things (Eph. 2.4, 8, Eph. 1.11). But this does not exclude the hv- 
-man factor. The destiny that Paul preaches is not the same as de- 
‘terminism or fatalism because it presupposes both a God of love and 
mercy and also the human factor. Paul knew this and endeavored to 
strengthen the faith and the life of his Christian (Gal. 4.19, Rom. 6.11, 
14, 1 Cor. 5.7, 1 Thes. 5.6, 2 Thes. 3.6, 11). Such expressions as “as 
workers together with him” and “we . . . beseech you also that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain” (2 Cor. 6.1 also 2 Cor. 5.20-21) 
porno that Paul emphasized the value of the human factor in salva- 
tion. 

In dealing with the most important factors of salvation, Joannides 
‘interprets Paul as accepting the Grace of God and that faith which is 
expressed with works of love. In contrast to the prevailing Judaic teach- 
‘ing about salvation as a product of the observance of the law, good 
works, and even descent from Abraham, Paul is specific in declaring 
that salvation comes through Grace (Rom. 6.15. Eph. 2.8). The work 
of Grace is to inspire man and to lead him into a sphere of faith and 
obedience to God. This condition of faith and obedience is the root 
of the religious life. Faith is expressed through works of love. This 
is a logical sequel of ardent faith. For faith without love (works of 
love) is an abstract idea without essence. It ts self-evident then. why 
Paul characterizes love as “a more excellent way” (1 Cor. 12.31) and 
“the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. 13.10). 

In regard to the doctrines of Paul concerning divine destiny and hu- 
man freedom, Joannides says that Paul believed in the coexistence of 
divine destiny and human freedom. Everything has God as its source 
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and God upholds everything. Yet man is free and responsible for his’ 
life. This conviction was a product of Paul’s own religious experience. 
But how it is possible for divine destiny and human freedom to coexist 
we do not know. Human intelligence is too weak to understand the 
coincidentia appositorum. But it remains a fact as it is pointed out in— 
the Epistles of Paul (Phil. 2.12, 1 Cor. 3.9). 

That God is the center of the sacred history according to Paul is 
also indicated by his eschatology. Not only the past and the present 
point to God but the ultimate future as well. All will appear before 
God for judgment (Rom. 2.2, 2 Thes. 1.6, 2 Cor. 5.10) and “all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him that God may be all in all” 


(1 Cor. 15.28). 
PART ITI 


Joannides follows an excellent method in presenting his thesis. In the 
first part, in a rather extensive treatment, he presents the religious 
philosophy of the Stoics. In the second part, he examines in a similar 
way Paul’s theology and his philosophy of history. The purpose is 
evident. He wants his readers to have a clear idea of both. In the 
third part he compares his findings and deduces the conclusions of his 
research. He enumerates one after the other the similarities between 
the Stoics and Paul. Here he invokes the testimony of such repre- 
sentative Stoics as Seneca and Epictetus who, above all, taught de- 
pendance upon God. But such was Paul’s message too. Like the 
Stoics, Paul taught a freedom from dependance on worldly possessions 
and the control of the passions. Like Paul, the Stoics thought of a 
good man as “a temple of God.” The Pauline doctrine that each one 
has received a special calling from God is found among the Stoics also. 

One of the most important common principles found in both the 
Stoics and Paul is the strong support of both the doctrine of full de- 
pendance upon God and the conception of moral autonomy or moral 
freedom. “The Heimarmene of the Stoics and the Predestination of 
Paul have this one thing in common, that they do not destroy moral 
freedom.” Despite their acceptance of Heimarmene and Predestination 
they hold man responsible for his acts. 

Joannides points out that a hasty comparison would lead one to 
think that there is no essential difference between the two. But a more 
profound study of the ideas of Paul and the Stoics would reveal that 
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there is a chasm which separates them. When Paul speaks about 
Divine Predestination (Joannides has always in mind not absolute but 
partial predestination) he speaks always with reference to the salvation 
of man. The main characteristic of Paul’s religion is that it is a re 
ligion of salvation. This salvation was in the plan of God before all 
ages and was actualized through the person of Christ and His suc- 
cessor, the Church. Not only this, but humanity also had matured 
during the preceding historical period and was eagerly seeking to be 


redeemed. It was man’s eagerness for salvation that secured victories 


* the word of God. Humanity was groaning, waiting for salvation. It 
is this salvation about which Paul speaks in relation to predestination. 
Contrary to Pauline doctrine, the Stoics refused to admit any neces- 
‘sity for salvation. Their dogma of Heimarmene implied that every- 
_thing was created wisely and in order. “They preached the perfection 
of man and of the world as a whole.” Heimarmene had put everything 
into such an order that there was no anomaly in man’s life, while Paul 
declared that “all have sinned and come short of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3.23). The doctrine of the Stoics was in agreement with the 
Eg philosophical teaching of the Greeks according to which man 
is the measure of all things and it is man who can improve himself, 
while Paul teaches a salvation from above. The Stoics accepted man 
as self-sufficient and perfect as long as he lived according to reason. 
But Paul taught about Jesus Christ “who gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world” (Gal. 1.4). 

Another basic difference between Paulinism and Stoicism is that the 
Stoa’s Heimarmene is of a static character, for “already we are what 
we ought to be”, which implies that there is no difference between the 
real and the ideal or between the natural and the supernatural. But 
Paul’s Divine Predestination is energetic and eschatological in charac- 
ter as looking forward to glory to be revealed. 

Joannides discusses further the difference between Stoic pantheism 
and Pauline mysticism regarding the relationship between God and 
man. In Paul’s teachings there is a definite separation between God 
and man. Though God seeks the salvation of man, God and man are 
never identified. The contrary is true with Stoicism where everything, 
including man, is an expression of God without any distinction be- 
tween them. Hence the Stoic motto deorum atque hominum domus. 
The mysticism of Paul cannot be considered as a proof that Paul 
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identifies man with God. For mysticism is a ceaseless communion with 
God while pantheism is assimilation of man by God. 

In regards to certain verses of Stoic origin which are found in Paul, 
such as Acts 17.28, Rom. 11.36, Joannides believes that they had be- 
come popular sayings and since Paul was speaking to people acquainted 
with Stoic philosophy (on Mars Hill) he did not hesitate to use them. 

Joannides also writes about the difference between the Stoics and 
Paul regarding reason and faith. The former accepted thought as the 
power leading to moral life. For Paul it is faith rather than uncontrol- 
led rationalism. Through faith and not reason we come to know God. 
and this, only in a limited way, for God cannot be fully explored by 
man. Such is the Pauline approach to the problem of reason and 
faith. Contrary to this, the Stoics advocated that through reason man 
can come to know God as the immanent Logos. The different ap- 
proach to this problem explains their divergent doctrines regarding 
the foundations of moral life. Paul speaks as a religious lyricist re- 
flecting faith and mystical union with Christ, while the Stoics speak 
with unpolished syllogisms and cold language. 

Such an interpretation of Stoicism does not exclude, however, re- 
ligious pathos and mysticism. But these spring from the Stoic interpre- 
tation of moral law in relation to natural law. For example, the 
famous hymn of Cleanthis is nothing else but a hymn directed to the 
universal law and the order in the world. 

The conception of the Stoics about Heimarmene led them to the — 
extreme of accepting man as a perfect creature. True to the previous 
teachings of Greek philosophers, the Stoics did not have any serious 
sense of sinfulness. And this constitutes a major difference between 
them and Paul. Sin for Paul was a matter of life or death. Sin 
alienates man from God and it is the main cause of disharmony in the 
world. Repentance for Paul was the basis for spiritual regeneration, 
but for the Stoics it was forbidden as being an illness of the soul. 
Paul emphasizes the love of God while the Stoics advocate obedience 
to the law of the Heimarmene. 

In a comprehensive recapitulation, Joannides reminds us again of 
some of the very basic differences between Paul and the Stoics. The 
Heimarmene of the Stoics was identified with universal law—was not 
a personal being. Heimarmene could not equip man with the zeal and 
enthusiasm which a personal God does. Paul’s divine predestination 
is concentrated in the person of Jesus Christ, whose appearance inter- 
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JEREMY TAYLOR: 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY THEOLOGIAN 


By Ropsert NossEN 


East Carolina College 


It is, perhaps, only too easily forgotten that the history of a church is 
a history of the struggle, often violent and bitter, always morally and 
spiritually trying, of men who are attempting to understand and to in- 
terpret the Will of God. It is often particularly hard to recall that, in 
the Anglican communion, the hardships of decision and practice date 
back to their most turbulent times only three to four centuries; that 
the seventeenth century witnessed particularly significant social. po- 
litical, and scientific struggles, all of which were directly related to 
the Christian Church; and that the Christian Church itself witnessed, in 
England, a three-way pull among Puritanism and other non-conform- 
ism, the varying degrees of Anglicanism, and Roman Catholicism. Fur- 
ther, church thinkers were still debating basic doctrinal issues such as 
infant baptism, the Divine Right of kings, clerical celibacy, transub- 
stantiation, auricular confession, and even the use of the sign of the 
cross in worship services. 

It becomes worthwhile, then, to re-examine the thoughts on matters 
theological of one of the most recognized Anglican leaders of that cen- 
tury: Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, vice-Chancellor of 
Dublin University, writer of numerous and influential sermons, author 
of works of casuistry and of devotion. In a brief paper it becomes im- 
possible to survey the range of doctrines treated by a significant writer, 
or even to explore deeply into a single thesis. This paper, therefore, 
will be limited to some of Taylor’s basic conceptions regarding death: 


rupted the flux of human history. The Stoics advocated faith in the | 
human reason while Paul looked upon the grace of God in Christ, 
And it was “Paul’s prophetic religious sentiments, his experience of the 
new life in Christ and his penetration into the meaning of the death 
and the resurrection of Christ that led Paul to see everywhere the 
Providence of God.” 
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first of all, because an attitude towards death is the starting point of a 
philosophy of life itself; second, because Taylor’s most significant and 
lasting work was his treatise called Holy Dying. 

The full title of the Holy Dying reveals, in seventeenth century fash- 
ion, the scope and nature of the work: The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying. In Which Are Described the Means and Instruments of Pre- 
paring Ourselves and Others Respectively for a Blessed Death; and the 
Remedies Against the Evils and Temptations Proper to the State of 
Sickness: Together with Prayers and acts of Virtue, to be Used by Sick 
and Dying Persons, Or by Others Standing in Their Attendance. To 
Which are Added Rules for the Visitation of the Sick, and Offices Pro- 
ter for That Ministry. 

The Holy Dying is divided into five main sections. The first, “A 
General Preparation Towards a Holy and Blessed Death, by Way of 
Consideration,” presents observations about life and death; these are 
followed with rules and methods for placing these considerations into 
practice. The general tone of this section is one of contemplation. The 
second, “A General Preparation Towards a Holy and Blessed Death, 
by Way of Fxercise,” has for its chief concern the rules for a holy life 
that lead to a holy death. The third, “Of the Temptations Incident 
to the State of Sickness, with Their Proper Remedies,” is concerned 
with the practical and the contemplative and is marked by a strong 
element of casuistry; it offers rules and exercises for a safe and sancti- 
fied sickness and presents general discussions of such problems as im- 
patience and fear. The fourth, “Of the Practice of the Graces Proper 
to the State of Sickness, Which a Sick Man May Practice Alone,” is 
almost purely devotional. It contains a great many prayers and ejacu- 
lations to be recited by one during sickness and also discusses methods 
for exciting contrition, for examining of conscience, and for preparing 
for confession. The fifth, “Of Visitation of the Sick: or the Assistance 
That is to be Done to Dying Persons by the Ministry of Their Clergy- 
Guides,” is concerned almost solely with the minister’s duty towards 
the dying: confession, Holy Sacrament, offices to be recited, and pray- 
ers. This section also has a strong element of casuistry. It ends with 
a practical consideration of burial and mourning practices, and advice 
about the executing of wills. 

Interestingly enough, it is in this last section that the greatest paral- 


"The complete works were edited by Reginald Heber, revised by C. P. Eden, 10 vols. 
All quotations in this paper refer to the revised edition. Holy Dying can be found 
in vol. IIT 
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lels to the old “art-of-dying’* books can be noted. Taylor calls {o; 
prayers by the minister, to be followed by prayers by the standers-by; 
_he asks that the sick man rehearse the articles of his faith; he suggests 
that the sick man be examined by the minister and then be invited to 
confession; he finally calls upon the sick man to pray and to renounce 
his heresies and his sins. All of these elements would quite easily fit 
into almost any of the medieval works upon death. 

But naturally the Holy Dying goes beyond the old books. In fact, 
‘itis primarily not an art-of-dying book, but rather a book of conduct, 
concerned with the elements of faith, justice and charity. Taylor him- 
self claims that the book is not meant for dying persons, since they are 
virtually beyond further help. His attitude that thoughts about and 
_ preparations for death are primarily methods of leading the good life 
is excellently illustrated by a prayer written by him in longhand in a 

copy of the fourth edition, 1648. of the Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
_ owned by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. The prayer was printed by him in 
the 7imes Literary Supplement, and says in part: 


JEREMY TAYLOR 


: Mercifully looke down upon me the unworthiest of all thy crea- 
tures, yet one for whom Christ dyed, and descended into the tor- 

: ments of the grave. Pardon, O Lord, the sins and offences of my 
youth, that what has been committed by me, before thou hadst 

; touched my heart with thy sanctifying grace, may never rise up 


in judgment against me to condemne me, forgive the errors of my 
understanding, the vanity of my affections, and all the faults and 
offences of my former life, and imprint in my heart such a deep 
sense of Ym and make the remembrance of my death so presential 
to my thoughts, that I may never returne into the same sins againe, 
Send thy saving grace into my heart to be a controll against all 


appearance of evill.... Make me alwayes to remember that my 
soule is in thy hand, that whatsoever thou layest upon me is for 
my good.... 


That prayer presents the essence of the Holy Dying: to prepare for 
death by living a good life; to live a good life by being ever mindful 
of mortality. Taylor substantiates this in the dedication: 


My work is not to please the speculative part of men, but to minis- 
*Referring to the extremely popular drs moriendi works which enjoyed wide late 
medieval circulation, both in England and on the continent. One such work. 4 
Treatise Saving of the Arte and Crafte to Knowe Well to Dye, was published by 


Caxton in 1485. These books provided a death-bed code for the a 


**Te-emy Taylor’s Annotations.” Sept. 20. 1947, p. 438. 
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ter to practice, to preach to the weary, to comfort the sick, to as- 
sist the penitent, to reprove the confident, to strengthen weak 
hands and feeble knees, having scarce any other possibilities left 


judged at doomsday.‘ 


_ me of doing alms or exercising that charity, by which we shall be 


The dedication presents not only a justification for the work, but 
actually a summary of its most important arguments. It emphsizes a 
denial of death-bed repentance, probably one of the most persistent 
ideas of Taylor found throughout his works; it denies the doctrine of 
purgatory, of prayers for the dead, and of extreme unction. And it 
repeats continually that most important of all ideas to Jeremy Taylor, 
that there is no other mark of holy dying than holy living. Rites may 
be performed, but they in no way aid in the gaining of heaven. Man 
himself earns that right, and he earns it only through the life he lives 
throughout his time upon earth. 

Though designed basically as a practical guide for preparing for 
death, the Holy Dying is, of course, more than just a religious hand- 
book prepared to aid the moribund and the ministry. It contains with- 
in it a rather complete revelation of the temperament of a leading 
Anglican Churchman in his personal, as well as his official, religious 
attitude toward death: his reactions to popular tales, to respected tra- 
ditions, and to the deepest mysteries. 

Death, says Taylor, is the price exacted for the sins of man, and as 
such it is an “unalterable event of Providence, and the decree of Hea- 
ven.” Death, however, like all things in the life of man, comes as part 
of God’s plan.° First, He orders the conditions which man must en- 
dure upon earth, severe conditions, but then He offers His aid that 
man may more easily face them. Thus, as part of His plan, He sends 
preachers, provides rules, furnishes discourses, lends books, provides 
sermons, and so forth, that man may order his affairs in the correct 
manner.’ Then man is prepared for separation from this world. 

But death itself has nothing to do with the leaving of this world, ex- 


T. 264. 

270. 

"Taylor would be the last to deny absolute free will to men to lead their own lives. 
In this case. God merely sets forth the course for men to follow, or presents 
obstacles for them to meet along the way: but man may react as he sees fit. How- 
ever, Taylor suggests at least once that astrology may have some control over the fate 
of man. In describing how death may meet one in any and every type of circumstance, 
he includes, “. by the aspect of a star and stink of a mist, by the emissions of a 
cloud and the meeting of a vapour .. .” Jbid., p. 269. 
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cept to provide a manner of separation, brought about by the sin of 
Adam. Had Adam remained pure, he still would have passed to a bet- 
ter world, but not through the channels of death. Death is a separa- 
tion which man must endure because of Original Sin; and the actuaj 
_ process of death is carried out by God through the service of an ex- 
“terminating angel." 

In the matter of salvation, Taylor is most strict in his insistence that 
only those within the fold of the Christian Church can attain it. But 
within the Christian Church he makes no distinctions. The creed of 
Christianity, not of sect, is the key to salvation; his pity, however, he 
expresses for the entire lot of mankind. But he has neither pity nor 
tolerance for those who have been excommunicated from the Church 

(a right, he upholds, that may be exercised by presbyters and minis- 
ters). Those under ban must necessarily be cut off from all forms of 
‘Christian society.” 


It has been repeated throughout this study that Taylor insisted that 
a holy life is a necessary prerequisite to a holy death.” The problems 
‘in living either directly or by implication take up most of the space of 
the Holy Dying. Taylor summarized his views in this manner: 


If our childhood being first consecrated by a forward baptism, 
it be seconded by a holy education, and a complying obedience; 
if our youth be chaste and temperate, modest and industrious, 
proceeding through a prudent and sober manhood to a religious 
old age; then we have lived our whole duration, and shall never 
die, but be changed, in a just time, to the preparations of a better 
and an immortal life.” 


It is interesting to compare this idealization, the only real attempt to 


S[bid., p. 353- The exterminating angel is mentioned in the /oly Dying in only 
this one Sea However, it plays an important part in Taylor’s philosophy, since 
it can be found freely used throughout the other works, such as in the Great Exemplar, 
II, 156; the Funeral Sermon for the Countess of Carbery, VIII. 431;, and in Sermon 
II. IV. 22. This latter shows how God utilized the angel to exercise his wrath: “Fear- 
ful it was when God destroyed at once twenty-three thousand for fornication, and 
an exterminating angel in one night killed one hundred and eighty-five thousand of 
the Assyrians. and the first-born of all the families of Egypt.” 

Thid.. p. 416. 

It is interesting to note that much of Taylor’s insistence upon the good life is 
aimed directly at the Roman Catholic position which allows for late repentance, The 
Catholic Encyclopaedia has this to say: “Spiritual writers are as one in declaring a 
commonplace with them that the tendency to think of this preparation as a set of 


exercises without much, if any, reference to one’s previous career represents a miserable 
error” Joseph F. Delany, “Death,” IV, 660). 


BHoly Dying, p. 280. 
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summarize a good life within the Holy Dying, with his words in the 
Great Exemplar: 


3ut an even life, spent with as much rigour of duty to God as 
ought to be, yet in the same manner of devotions, in the suscep- 
tion of ordinary offices, in bearing public burdens, frequenting pub- 
lic assemblies, performing offices of civility, receiving all the rites 
of an established religion, complying with national customs, and 
hereditary solemnities of a people; in nothing disquieting public 
peace, or disrelishing the great instruments of an innocent com- 
munion, or dissolving the circumstantial ligaments of charity, or 
breaking laws, and the great relations and necessitudes of the 
world, out of fancy or singularity, is the best way to live holily, 
and safely, and happily; safer from sin and envy, and more re- 
moved from trouble and temptation.” 


The most striking contrast between the two is that the Holy Dying 
passage shows no concern for the civil duties of man. And indeed, the 
tone of the entire work is that to live a holy life one must ignore the 
world as much as he can. In keeping with this, the entire discussion 
of holy living in the Holy Dying revolves around such subjects as ad- 
versity, suffering, the problems of forbidden knowledge, sin, and sick- 
ness. 

Taylor warns his readers that a stricter morality is needed in their 
day than men had in the past, so that one cannot always model his 
life even upon what he finds in the Scripture: “. . . the actions of holy 
persons in Scripture are not always good precedents to us Christians, 
who are to walk by a rule of greater strictness, with more simplicity 
and heartiness of pursuit.”” Later in the work, however, he laments 
the moral laxity of the present day compared with the past: “. . . we 
live in an age, in which that which is called and esteemed a holy life, in 
the days of the apostles and holy primitives would have been esteemed 
indifferent, sometimes scandalous, and always cold.”“ Perhaps this is 
just one more manifestation of the conflict in Taylor between the theo- 
rist and the teacher, who on the one hand venerates the past, and on 
the other desires a world holier than has ever been known. 

To live a holy life, believed Taylor, one must constantly practice for 
death and meditate upon it. This will serve as a deterrent from sin: 
“He that would die well, must always look for death, every day knock- 


FIT. 194. 
*Holy Dying, p. 


“Tbid., p. 410. 
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ing at the gates of the grave: and then the gates of the grave shall 
‘never prevail upon him to do him mischief.”” And if we but look 
~ around us, all nature can aid us to meditate upon death, because 
such helps are part of God’s plan, Who, “by all the variety of his 
providence, makes us see death everywhere, in all variety of circum- 
_ Stances, and dressed up for all fancies, and the expectation of every 
single person.”” 


Meditation, too, means a daily examination of conscience. It means 
being one’s own accuser and judge. It means recognizing excesses 
wherever they occur, be they in eating, in lawful loving, or in things 
sensual. It means carrying a humility in life that causes one to think 
of himself as lowly as possible, since it is true, Taylor observes, 


. that humility and modesty of judgement and of hope are very 
good instruments to procure a mercy and a fair reception at the 
day of our death.” 


Personal ambition, therefore, is vain: “A man may read a sermon, 
the best and most passionate that ever man preached, if he shall but 
enter into the sepulchres of Kings.”” Not only is it a sin against the 
tenth commandment to pursue with greed riches, honours, pleasures, 
and curiosities, but they serve so to burden a man that “he hath reason 
to be afraid of his own memory, and to dash his glass in pieces, be- 
cause it must needs represent to his own eyes an intolerable deformi- 
ty.”” Man, therefore, should shorten his designs and confine his hopes. 


Of all the virtues upheld by Taylor, none ranks higher than that of 
charity, charity of alms, and charity towards brethren: “He that would 
die well and happily, must, in his life-time, according to all his ca- 
pacities, exercise charity . . . charity is the life of religion.”” But no- 
thing constitutes a virtue unless it involves an act of choice, not an in- 
clination by nature. It is presumptuous, he writes, if we expect “the 
reward of temperance, when it is against our nature to be drunk; or 
we hope to have the coronet of virgins for our morose disposition, or 
our abstinence from marriage upon secular ends.’™ 


p. 291. 
“Ibid., p. 267-268. 
"Tbid., p. 434. 
p. 272. 
*Ibid., p. 300. 
Tbid., p. 302. 
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One important aspect of holy living for holy dying is that involved 
in sacramental aids given to man through the Church. Taylor, of course, 
acknowledged only two sacraments as necessary for salvation: bap- 
tism and Holy Communion. Yet, in the Holy Dying he is virtually 
unconcerned with baptism. He considers Holy Communion, too, only 
to a limited extent, but does bring up the problems involved in con- 
fession, absolution, and penance. He explicitly denies, of course, the 
efficacy of extreme unction. Abuse of the sacraments, Taylor warns, 
can lead to sickness and death if one receives them in a contemptuous 
or an unprepared manner. Especially is this true of Holy Communion.* 

Taylor definitely believed in auricular confession: “If we have com- 
mitted sins, the spiritual man is appointed to restore us, and to pray 
for us, and to receive our confessions . . . and to pronounce pardon.” 
Such confession, he admonishes, is to be as minute of detail as possible, 
entrusting little to a general prayer for pardon. Such confession, when 
given on the death-bed, should be looked upon as aid to the minister, 
who without such full knowledge of “the manner of his life, and the 
degrees of his restitution, either can do nothing at all, or nothing of 
advantage or certainty.” 

Taylor admitted that absolution from a priest is not a necessity, but 
with this modification: 


So to hear God’s sentence at the mouth of the minister, pardon 
pronounced by God’s ambassador, is of huge comfort to them, that 
cannot otherwise be comforted, and whose infirmity needs it; and 
therefore it were very fit, it were not neglected in the days of our 
fear and danger, of our infirmities and sorrow.” 


And Taylor believed, too, that public penance as practised in the early 


Church was good. 


“Ibid., pp. $29-530. In the Great Exemplar this is also emphatically stated: “Yes, 
the blessed sacrament of Christ’s body and blood. which is intended for our spiritual 
life. if it be unworthily received. proves the cause of a natural death” (II, 537). 

“Ibid., p. 402. Among the Certaine Sermons or Homilies, op. cit., appears this 
contradictory statement: “And whereas the adversarie goe about to wrest this place, 
for to maintaine their auricular confession withall, they are greatly deceived them- 
selves. and doe shamefully deceive others: for if this Text ought to be understood of 
auricular confession: then the Priests are as much bound to confesse themselves to 
them. And if to pray, is to absolve: then the Laytie by this place hath as great 
authority to absolve the Priests. as the Priests have to absolve the Laytie” (“Sermon 
of Repentance.” Part Il. p. 266). The Book of Common Prayer states that auricular 
confession can be an aid, but that it can never be construed as a necessity. 


*Tbid., p. 406. 
*Ibid., p. 419. 
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Thus, in the matter of sacramental aids towards holy living, Taylor’s 
ideas, despite his most vigorous protests, were very close to the Roman 
doctrine. Actually, he went as far as he could have dared towards the 
Roman position in matters of confession, absolution, penance, and Com- 


am munion; his only sharp deviation was in the matter of extreme unction, 
But no matter what aids man might receive through the rites of the 


Church, or what comforts he might receive from them, or, for that 
matter, from any other circumstance within his life, existence upon 
earth was to Jeremy Taylor a grim struggle. Suffering and misery are 
the ends destined for man as he puts in his time here: men should 
recognize the fact, expect to live accordingly, and actually desire hard- 
ships. ‘Taylor’s views on the matter place him, in theory at least, 


among the ascetics and the puritans. What man does not receive from 
God in the way of a hard life, he claimed, he should supplement with 
severe practices of his own. He should deny himself, mortify his lusts, 
or violently chastise any part of his body which might lead to an oc- 


casion of sin. Such self-mortification is the only way in which man can 
serve God.” 


Taylor despised softness and effeminacy in any form. Softness, he 
claims, is for slaves and beasts, cr those who cannot ascend higher than 
the state of a fair ox. 

The life span of mankind, declares Taylor, has been repeatedly short- 
ened because of accumulated sins: 


For Adam’s sin left us in strength enough to contend with human 
calamities for almost a thousand years together. But the sins of 
his children, our forefathers, took off from us half the strength 
about the time of the flood; and then from five hundred to two 
hundred and fifty, and from thence to one hundred and twenty, 
and from thence to three score and ten; so often halving it, till 
it is almost come to nothing.” 


Thus while Taylor basically denies that men can suffer for the sins of 
their predecessors, including Adam, he still maintains that man as a 


“bid. p. 373. Taylor's most extreme claims for the rigorous life can be found in 
the Great Exemplar. He includes the following maxim that would have met with the 
approval of the most extreme Puritan of his day: “To avoid all loose and immoderate 
laughter. all dissolution of spirit and manners, uncomely jestings, free revellings, 
carnivals and balls, which are the perdition of precious hours. (allowed us for 
repentance and possibilities of heaven.) which are the instruments of infinite vanity, 
idle talking, impertinency. and lust. and very much below the severity and retiredness 
of a Christian spirit” (II. 396). 
“bid. 
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race is definitely affected. This to him apparently offers no contradi- 


tion. 

Throughout all of his works Taylor fought vigorously against any 
idea of death-bed repentance. His objections can be found frequently 
throughout such works as the sermons, the Great Exemplar, Holy Liv- 
ing, and, of course, Holy Dying, and enter as well into many of the 
other pieces. In the Holy Dying he states, “A repentance upon our 
death-bed is like washing the corpse: it is cleanly and civil; but makes 
no change deeper than the skin.”™ It should be carefully noted, how- 
ever, that by death-bed repentance Taylor usually referred specifically 
to those repentances deliberately and purposefully delayed until the 
hour of death. And it should be noted also that he urged a general 
repentance upon the death-bed, and saw in it an aid for all persons. 
The importance of this last act, in fact, can be ascertained from a prayer 
he offers to be recited for one who has been suddenly surprised by 
death: 


. if it be thy will, preserve his life, that there may be place for 
repentance and restitution: O spare him a little, that he may re- 
cover his strength, before he go hence and be seen no more. But 
if thou hast otherwise decreed, let the miracles of thy compassion 
and thy wonderful mercy supply to him the want of the usual 
measures of time, and the periods of repentance, and the trimming 


of his lamp.” 


Here again, then, Taylor draws one of his fine lines of distinction in at- 
tempting to reconcile what he sincerely holds in theory with what he 
deeply feels and understands about human nature. 

Purgatory, incidentally, while denied most vigorously by Taylor, is 
yet suggested by him in the idea that punishment as meted out by God 
has both degree and time element. For example, in advising a sick 
man to be charitable, he adds, “Let him remember that such doles do 
not pay for the sin, but they ease the punishment.”” It may be, how- 
ever, that Taylor was implying that earth served as a state of purga- 
tory in addition to serving as a place of trial. Nowhere, however, is 
he very explicit about the subject. Although Taylor did deny the ex- 
istence of purgatory, he considered hell so terrible a place that he could 


372. 
“Thid., p. 445. 


*Tbid., p. 397. 
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not conceive of God using it except as a very last resort." Despite this 


charitable idea, however, he frequently stated that those consigned to 
damnation outnumber by far those saved: “The multitude is that, which 
does not enter into heaven, but the few, the elect, the holy servants of 


Jesus.”™ 

But for those who are the elect, they shall ascend “to the mansions 
prepared for us above, where eternity is the measure, felicity is the 
state, angels are the company, the Lamb is the light, and God is the 
portion and the inheritance.” Heaven is a place where the reunion of 
all earthly peoples of all time takes place; and those who gain it “shall 
converse with St. Paul, and all the college of the apostles, and all the 
saints and martyrs, . . . and with the great Shepherd and Bishop of 


f."" In heaven, one will 


our souls Jesus Christ, and with God Himsel 

‘retain his earthly remembrances and his earthly understanding, “ex- 
-cepting only such new revelation, which may be communicated to it; 
concerning which we know nothing.”* But heaven will reward each 


according to his deserved degree, since, affirms Taylor, 


. there are great degrees and differences of glory in heaven; and 
therefore, if we estimate our piety by proportions to the more 
eminent persons and devouter people, we are not to conclude, we 
shall not enter into the same state of glory, but that we shall not 
go into the same degrees.” 


The actual beatific vision, however, will not be granted until after 
the resurrection, a most important point which he defends frequently 
throughout his works. But after the resurrection, the righteous will be 
united with God for eternity. This is the gift given by God to those 
who prepare themselves upon earth, who live according to the strictest 
dictates of the Church, who come to death prepared to face it, and who 
die according to the proper manner, and with the full help of the 


*Tbid., 331. In Sermon III Taylor drew his concept of hell: “The evil portion 
shall be sedaual without intermission of evil; no days of rest, no nights of sleep, no 
ease from labour. no periods of the stroke nor taking off the hand, no intervals be- 
tween blow and blow: but a continued stroke, which neither shortens the life, nor 
introduced a brawny patience. or the toleration of an ox, but it is the same in every 
instant, and great as the first stroke of lightning; the smart is as great for ever as at 
the first change, from the rest of the grave to the flames of ‘that horrible burning” 
(IV, 41). 

p. 409. 
Tbid., p. 276 


*Tbid., p. 343. 
Tbid.. Pp. 455. 


“Ibid. p. 426. 
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Church. It is to this end, the attainment of such everlasting glory, that 
Taylor through the Holy Dying sought to lead men by teaching them, 
by helping them to understand and to take a fresh appraisal of them- 
selves, and by furnishing them with the proper devotional materials. 

Thus the Holy Dying is a conduct book and a devotional book. In 
part it is much like the old art-of-dying books, at least insofar as it 
actually deals with the death-bed. In temperament, it is strictly within 
the traditions of the Christian Church. But it goes beyond its prede- 
cessors in its scope, and it differs from them in its personal quality, a 
quality born of ‘Taylor’s own feelings and experiences. 

The treatise is a curious mixture of severity and tolerance, of ab- 
stract theory and remote examples, and personal and real cases. As 
has been seen, Taylor is most severe in matters of theory, yet most 
understanding when treating cases. He can damn mankind to eternal 
perdition in great numbers, but to an individual he remains tender, and 
encouraging, and helpful. 

As an expression of an individual temperament, of a man of great 
learning, wide experience, and deep feeling, writing in a period when 
he must see in practice virtually everything contrary to his most sin- _ 
cere beliefs, Holy Dying does merit inclusion within works of art. In- 
deed, for its imaginative quality, rhetorical beauty, and intensity of 
personal feeling, it cannot be excluded. But even more, the work is 
a record of an important seventeenth-century theologian struggling with 
the problems of religion in his day, some of which have historical value 
in our Christian heritage, others of which have immediacy in our own 
lives. Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s works, therefore, like many of those of 
other Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Carolingian divines, are worth re- 


reading and re-considering periodically, 


MATTHEW PARKER 


By Hiram R. Bennetr 
Troy, Pa. 
Matthew Parker, Primate of All England under Queen Elizabeth I, 
in the four hundred years since his consecration on December 17, 1559 
has been best remembered for the problems raised about his consecra- 
tion or for his infrequent activities in and about the court of his Queen. 
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And that consecration in particular, so important to the Christian world, 
has produced such a mass of writing that the personality of Parker has 
suffered and his real contribution to religion has been obscured. 

It is well, therefore, to give attention to the Archbishop as a man, 
a scholar and a churchman. His portrait, now in the collection of His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth, shows a man of 
determined force, sturdy and serious. He was apparently in his mid- 
fifties when he sat to the artist, and the eyes, which are not gazing 
directly at the beholder, seem to reveal a life full of action and thought 
—and, perhaps, to view the future of his beloved Ecclesia Anglicana. 

The chief source-material for a study of Archbishop Matthew Par- 
ker comes from his Life, written by John Strype more than a century 
after the Primate’s death. Strype was a country priest, born in 1643. 
He published nothing until after he was 50. ‘The greater part of his 
material came from a collection of original charters, letters, state 
papers and other documents, for the most part from the Tudor 
period." Parker himself also kept a Diary, and this, with much 
other matter is deposited in libraries at Cambridge University.’ 

Matthew Parker, born on the Feast of the Transfiguration, August 
6, 1504, was the son of William Parker, “a free citizen and arms- 
bearing gentleman who is said to have been a calenderer of stuffs by 
trade.” He spent his boyhood at his native town of Norwich, where, 
in the parish church of his baptism, St. Saviours, his memory has been 
honored by a memorial tablet. At seventeen he went up to Cambridge, 
where he became a B.A. at the age of twenty-one. Next year, 1526, 
he was made sub-deacon, and, in 1527, deacon and priest. His college, 
Corpus Christi, made him a fellow in 1528, when he took his M.A. and 
remained there to teach. 

This was the time when the “Cambridge Reformers” were active 
in local academic circles. Parker joined the group, along with Thomas 
Bilney, Hugh Latimer and others. They were active young men and 
began to be attracted to the new doctrines of Martin Luther. But 
Parker, a keen student of the Church Fathers, soon saw the limitations 
of Lutheranism, and turned his attention to patrology. As his mind 
matured he became less and less influenced by continental theology and 
more and more drawn to that of the early Church. He continued to 


1Dictionary of National Biography, LV. pp. 67ff. 
*Cf. Note 1. 
5Kennedy, Life of Parker, p. 19. 
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keep company with the Cambridge group and valued their friendship, 


but he thought independently and was never drawn aside into their 
undisciplined enthusiasm for what was being imported from continental 
theologians. 

The University of Cambridge was a strong influence in the life of 
Matthew Parker. Some years before he went up to Corpus Christi it 
had emerged from years of torpidity. John Fisher, as vice-chancellor, 
and later as president of Queens College, had Erasmus appointed 
lecturer in Greek and Lady Margaret professor of divinity. One of 
the pupils of Erasmus was probably William Tyndale; and there were 
others who carried on the philosophy of the Dutch scholar throughout 
the years. Its influence was especially strong during the time of 
Parker’s residence, as is made clear by Roger Ascham, who was at St. 
John’s College “about 1530.” Ascham reported‘ that when he was a 
student “there were still vivid recollections” of the influence of Eras- 
mus at the University. 

It was at Cambridge that Parker came in close contact with William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley—then chancellor. Their letters exchanged in _ 
after life prove that they were close friends. When Parker was 30, in 
1535, he became chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn, and dean of Stoke 
College, a foundation served by secular clergy. Henry VIII, who had 
a great admiration for scholarly men, made him master of Corpus at 
Cambridge in 1544, and dean of Lincoln in 1552. This rise in the line 
of preferment is significant, inasmuch as Parker was a person who stood 
upon his own feet; and when Edward VI came to the throne Parker 
was one of the leading lights of his university. 

Then, when Mary succeeded Edward, Parker’s star faded, and he was 
soon deprived, although not subjected to persecution. His mode of 
life during the few unhappy years of Mary’s rule is largely unknown. 
He appears to have shared his retirement with Edmund Guest, a fellow 
priest who was later to become his first domestic chaplain. Parker 
“lightened the burden of a poor and needy life with study and divine 
contemplation.” In this retirement he completed two books. One of 
them was a metrical translation of the Psalter, a work which gave 
little indication that he had any brilliant poetic gifts. The other was 


a Defence of the Marriage of Priests. He himself had been married 


*\scham. Toxophilus, ed. Archer. p. 46. 
*Kennedy. I. c.. pp. 78-81. 
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for some five years to Margaret Hariston, “a woman of tact and 
character”, to whom he had been betrothed for seven years. 

The fact that a man “keeps company” for seven years before his 
marriage is an indication that certainly he is a person not given to 
rash actions. It shows, like many personal traits, the character of a 
man. Queen Elizabeth herself, although opposed to clerical mar- 
riage—as well as to a marriage for herself—was forced to acknowl- 
edge the worth of Mrs. Matthew Parker; and Parker’s chaplain has 
left a happy picture of domestic bliss during the twenty-three years of 
their married life. 

Parker’s enforced retirement made a gap in what is now known of 
_ his service to the Church as priest and pedagogue. When Mary died 
England became vastly different, because of the stable administration 
of Elizabeth I. Elizabeth, although one of the most intelligent of 
rulers, was not a very religious person. Intellectually she was ahead 
of her time. She belonged to the Renaissance rather than to the Re- 
formation. Soon after her accession she put forth “Injunctions.” which 
: Archbishop Parker and other bishops afterwards published. “Interpreta- 
tions and Further Considerations,” they were called. Among them is the 
- following: Ecclesia Christi est, “in qua purum Dei Verbum Dei prae- 
dicatum est, et Sacramenta juxta Christi ordinationem administrantur; 
et in qua clavium auctoritas (or “authoritas,” as the text has it) re- 
tinetur.’” 

The policy of the new queen was to retain a comprehensive national 
Church, with a few secondary changes removing needless offence to 
moderate catholics. Thus it is needful, in a study of Matthew Parker, 
after having glanced at his education and mental outlook, to have this 
brief survey of the field of his future labors. So, having emerged from 
his retirement after Mary died, Matthew Parker was summoned to 
preach before Elizabeth. This was in February, 1559. The new regime 
was but two months old; and it was obvious to every one, save t¢ 

Parker himself, now that he had returned to public life and “its glare 
and stir,” that he was the fittest man for the primacy. He had been 
at court, off and on, since he had been chaplain to Anne Boleyn. For 
‘this, no doubt, Elizabeth had pleasant thoughts. His piety and learn- 
ing, his moderation and practical common sense, his past sufferings 
for religion, as well as the Queen’s personal regard for one whom her 


"Kennedy, I. c.. p. 61. 
"Cardwell, Doc. 4nn. Vol. I, p. 24. 
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all these marked him out as the 


father, King Henry, had admired 
man for the primacy. 

In a letter to his old college friend, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord 
Keeper, Parker described the sort of man required for the post of 
Archbishop of Canterbury at so critical a juncture.* Bacon, in his 
answer, told Parker that he had but drawn his own portrait. In a 
letter Bacon asked his friend to come up to London, where he would 
learn something to his advantage. 

Parker wrote back that his utmost ambition would be satisfied with 
the mastership of Corpus College, at Cambridge, although that was 
worth but twenty nobles a year. Then Lord Cecil forwarded the 
royal command for his attendance at court, as it was the queen’s in- 
tention to employ him in her service. Parker obeyed the summons, and 
when he reached London he was told that he was to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

He fell on his knees and, while acknowledging his duty to her, 
pleaded his unworthiness for so high an office, and besought her not 
to promote him to a place where his lack of wit, learning and ex- 
perience, besides his bodily health, would hinder him from filling it to 
God’s glory, and the good of the Queen and people. 

However, he was duly elected, confirmed and consecrated. His pri- 
vate record reads: “On 17th of December, 1559, I was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Alas, alas, O Lord God, for what times 
has Thou kept me. Now I am come into deep waters and the flood 
hath overwhelmed me. O Lord, I am oppressed, answer for me and 
strengthen me with Thy free spirit. for I am a man and have but a 
short time to live. Give me of Thy sure mercies.” 

Thus entering on his duties as Primate, Parker proceeded to devote 
his talents to the Church, and to direct it back to the ways of the 
Fathers in accordance with primitive custom and Catholic order. 
Looking back across the years, it can be seen that the Anglicanism of 
this day is, in a real sense, the Anglicanism of Matthew Parker. It 
was to him a position of reasonable authority and discipline, but a 
position unlike that of the sixteenth century Romanism or Puritanism. 
Anglicanism refused to be tied down by the chains of elaborate specu- 
lation binding the conscience to the acceptance of minute details as 
necessary to salvation. 

It was immediately apparent that Elizabeth, as soon as she ascended 


“Parker Correspondence, Mar. 1. 1559. 
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the throne, had “an intense fear of innovations.” For a few months 
before she had nominated Parker to the primacy she had made him a 
member of a commission to revise the Prayer Book. With him on 
that commission were Bill, Whitehead, May, Cox, Grindal, Sandys 
and Pilkington, with Sir Thomas Smith, a layman, as secretary. Owing 
to ill health, however, Parker was not often present at their delibera- 
tions. His place was taken by Guest, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. 
The commissioners were all strong anti-Romantists, and, with one or 
two exceptions, Calvinists. 

Yet Parker’s influence in the revision was great. He was suspicious 
of the Calvinists, and remarked that he had no use for “the German- 
isers” from the continent. As for the Romanists, “their mouths may 
be stopped,” he said, “with their own books and confessions of late 
days.”* Ceremonial meant little to him. He tried, unsuccessfully, to 
to have the Queen remove a crucifix from the altar of her chapel. Yet 
he insisted on the use of the surplice, and permitted copes to be worn 
in parish churches. 

After being settled at Lambeth, the Archbishop proposed a trans- 
lation of the Prayer Book into Latin. He appointed Dr. Walter Had- 
don to do the work, and saw to it that there were provisions for re- 
quiem celebrations of the Eucharist.” This, to the Puritans, was a 
reversion to “papacy, sacerdotalism and superstition.” Most of the 
colleges at Cambridge declined to use it, and at Corpus, Parker’s own 
college, many of the fellows left the chapel when the master began to 
use the Latin version. 

The Archbishop, however, continued in his course. Under his di- 
rection the lectionary was revised. By virtue of a royal commission, 
he revised the kalendar of the English version of the Prayer Book by 
adding seventy-three black letter days; and much to the consternation 
of the Puritans he also added, for Whitsunday, a chapter taken from 
the Apocrypha. Moreover, about this time, convinced that new lay 
readers, as well as clergy, should have a larger stock of more practical 
discourses, the Archbishop added twenty-one new Homilies to the 
list currently in use. 

In the drawing up of the Thirty-nine Articles, which was the work 
of the Convocation of 1563, Parker’s was the controlling mind. At the 
Queen’s direction he undertook the task of compilation. It was to meet 


*Kennedy. I. c.. p. 94. 
“Blunt, Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 296. 
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the assaults both of Puritans and of Romanisers. The Articles formed 
a set of sixteenth century weapons in a sixteenth century contest. 
Bishops Grindal and Cox, with Guest, were summoned to Lambeth to 
assist the Archbishop. The history of the Articles has often been told: 
how they were based on the Latin Articles of 1553, which had not been 
restored to the revision of 1559 because the Queen thought that the 
Prayer Book had all the religion necessary for Englishmen. 

Parker submitted the newly-drafted Articles to the Upper House 
of Convocation on Jan. 19, 1563. His fellow Bishops, after having 
made some alterations, and after having struck out three Articles re- 
lating to anabaptism, passed them unanimously on Jan. 2oth. The 
Lower House, however, was by no means so unanimous. Yet they 
passed them by a small majority—so small indeed that the Archbishop 
refused to accept it until the majority was increased. So it may be 
said with accuracy that the Thirty-nine Articles in the Prayer Books 
of Anglicanism are a monument to the mind and leadership of Mat- 
thew Parker. 

This practical side of Matthew Parker’s character was shown in a 
letter he wrote to Bishop Grindal of London in 1560, wherein he re- 
marked wryly, “Whereas, occasioned by the great want of ministers, we 
and you both, for tolerable supply thereof, have heretofore admitted 
into the ministry sundry artificers and others, not traded and brought 
up in learning, and, as it happened in a multitude some that were of 
base occupations.” 

The college don, now that he had become chief pastor of the English 
Church, thus had turned his attention to the common folk of the land. 
Some months after this letter to the Bishop of London, approving of 
the admission of untrained men to Holy Orders, Parker commissioned 
the translation of the Scriptures. It was called the “Bishops’ Bible,” 
from the number of bishops who took part in it. The Genevan Bible, 
then most in use, especially by the Puritans, was the work of Marian 
exiles. Parker, who had once approved of it “willingly’”, eventually 
disliked it since, as he wrote,” “it was interspersed with divers pre- 
judicial notes derogatory to Bishops and Church.” Many churches 
and cathedrals also had been using Tyndal’s translation revised by 
Miles Coverdale, and known as the Great Bible. 


"Hart. The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart Times, p. 94. _ 
"Strype, Life, I. p. 412. 


“Parker Correspondence. pp. 261-2. 
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The version projected by Parker was to take the place of all others, 
and to be the only one read in churches. He took a leading part in 
the work of translation, distributing their portions to the Bishops and 
other divines who assisted. He himself translated fourteen books in 
the New Testament and two in the Old. The names of the translators, 
with their assigned portions, are given in the Parker Correspondence. 


There is thus a side to Parker’s life which shows that his happiness 
was in literary and scholastic pursuits. In these he escaped from his 
ecclesiastical duties. Strype, in an appendix to his Life of Parker, gives 
a list of 106 original documents and letters, either drawn up by the 
Archbishop or under his direction. In 1567 he published, for example, 
an edition of a Homily of Aelfric. This edition is said to be one of the 
earliest ornately-printed books in the history of English typography. 
He did the editing himself, and John Day, reputed as “by far the most 
enterprising printer of his time,” cut the first font of Anglo Saxon type 
to be used since the art invented by Gutenberg came to England. 

Parker’s interest in antiquarian studies continued throughout his 
life. He maintained a correspondence with a number of persons, in- 
cluding his friend Lord Cecil, who possessed a store of ancient manu- 
scripts. It was from John Stow, a fellow antiquary, that the Arch- 
bishop obtained his copies of the works of Matthew Parish, and other 
chroniclers. These are now in the library of Corpus at Cambridge. 


All this was in the early years of the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Raleigh and Drake sailed her ships. The newly-discovered lands 
offered a great opportunity for map-makers, and Parker, from his 
palace at Lambeth, had a large share in encourging their work. It 
meant much to the English practitioners of the art to have the backing 
of the Primate, when their art was in its earliest stages. Parker as- 
sembled a collection, not only of maps and portraits, but also of gold 
and silver plate, which he gave to various colleges at Cambridge, where 
they are still preserved. 

The interest of Parker extended also to music. I find no account that 
he was either a performer or composer, but I do find that in 1564 he 
wrote to his friend Lord Cecil that the French Ambassador “seemed to 
be glad . . . that we did not expel musick out of our quires, telling 
them that our musick drowned not out the principal regard of our 
prayer.” (Correspondence) This was when the ornate choirs of later 
days were an exception in the parish churches of the sixteenth century— 
save in the cathedrals which followed the Elizabethan injunctions 
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respecting anthems. The popular settings were those of John Mer- 
beck’s Book of Common Prayer Noted, of 1550, and of the rare 
Certaine Notes, published by Parker’s friend John Day in 1560 and 
1565. 

Once when the Archbishop visited Sandwich, in the Diocese of 
Canterbury, he found, as he wrote, “their service being sung in good 
harmony and quiet devotions; the singing men, being the mayor and 
the jurats, with the head men of the town placed in the quire fair and 
decent.” 

The Archbishop, although he had had little experience as a parish 
priest, was a good pastor. Unlike many of his predecessors, he strove 
to know the people of his own diocese. In 1563, on July 1, he “piously 
considered how the nation was at the time afflicted universally by war, 
and the pestilence broken out at London, and a famine at Canterbury, 
the people wanting necessary provision, as was reported to him; he 
thought good to call upon the mayor of Canterbury and his common- 
ality. to meet him on Friday at the Cathedral church, where he did 
himself exhort them to prayer and preaching at the cathedral, and 
Mondays and Wednesdays in the parish church(es), prescribing for this 
occasion a form of prayer.”™ 

Strype, writing long after Parker’s death, tells how “the universities 
had great respect to him, and value for his preaching.... But though 
the reverend man was not wanting to put forth his talent of preaching 
God’s word in and about Cambridge, yet he cared not to be known 
further; affecting thus to lie hid, and to show his light no further than 
within these bounds.”™ 

For a man “affecting to be hid,” Matthew Parker did fairly well. 
In popular accounts, he did indeed suffer from the pens of contro- 
versialists. If only the Fates had decreed that some diarist or letter 
writer, some sixteenth century Samuel Pepys or Horace Walpole, had 
written about him, we might have known more about this man. Parker 
would have been the last one to admit that he was a great Archbishop. 
This much we have gathered from such scattered contemporary records 
as are available. Yet from the evidence given by Strype, his earliest 
biographer, we are sure that he was far removed from mediocrity. He 
stands out in the long list of Archbishops of Canterbury as an humble, 


“Strype. Life, 1. p. 259. 
*Strype. Life, I. p. 20. 
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modest man, learned and pious. Always inclined to moderation, he was 
a middle-of_the-road Catholic Anglican. 

His Queen found fault with him for being “too soft and easy” with 
the Nonconformists. And these sectaries, on the other hand, railed 
upon him as a persecutor and papist. But he evidently was clear in 
his own mind, conscious in his conviction that he must at all costs 
maintain order in the Church. He was indeed conciliatory with Puri- 
tans, but he was firm. By his Advertisements of 1568 he tried to 
compromise the problem of clerical apparel, though he insisted, as 
noted, on the clergy wearing surplices, and, after 1571, on their sub- 
scribing to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Queen Elizabeth trusted and respected him, although the two had : 
many disagreements. “I will not be abashed,” he wrote after a stormy 
interview with the Queen, “to say to my Prince that I think in con- } 
science, in answering to my charging. As this other day I was well 
chidden at my Prince’s hand; but with one ear I heard her hard words, 
and with the other I heard God.” 

Parker had been placed on the stage of progress—of progress in 
Ecclesia Anglicana. To him it was the true Catholic Church of his 
nation, bound for a time with the withes of papalism, and then set 
loose to struggle with an alien “Germanism.” In the words of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in another context, Parker may be compared to a 
“man more justly to the hand upon the dial of a clock, which con- 
tinues to advance as it indicates time, than to the stationary milestone, 


which is only the measure of the past. The moment is not arrived.” 
The movement in Anglicanism marked out by Matthew Parker is in- 
deed not yet arrested. His scholarship, his devotion to Holy Scripture, to 
the Church Fathers, his piety, his Catholic example, still are living 
principles in all the Churches in communion with his see of Canterbury. 


| | 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE ‘STRANGER’ — 
IN THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT 


Tuomas M. Horner 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


The Hebrew word gér, meaning ‘stranger’, ‘sojourner’, or “resident 
alien’, has been rather well treated in S. R. Driver’s commentary on 
Deuteronomy,’ Johannes Pedersen’s /srael,* and elsewhere.” The con- 
sensus is that the gér is the non-Israelite sojourner who has willingly 
or unwillingly placed himself under Israelite protection but without fuil 
legal rights. It is to the Smith-Goodspeed version that we are in- 
debted for what is perhaps the best English equivalent of this; viz., 
‘resident alien’. 


While the Smith-Goodspeed translation is the best rendition of the 
term in most cases (there are ninety-two occurrences), it does not do 
justice to the changing conceptions of the term as it emerges in the 
last stages of the Old Testament. Current interest in the subject of _ 
‘the stranger’ in modern writers from Thomas Wolfe to Albert Camus 
also makes timely a re-examination of the question, “Who is ‘the 
stranger’ or ‘the outsider’ in biblical thought?” To answer this for the 
Old Testament we must turn, as always, to the uses in their historical 
contexts. 

In the oldest reference which we have—from the Early Source in 
Samuel—the term is used to refer to a non-Israelite. The young man 
who reports to David the deaths of Saul and Jonathan, when asked 
about his origins, says, “I am the son of a gér, an Amalekite” (II Sam. 
1.13). He seems to be unacquainted with Israel’s taboo against slay- 
ing the Lord’s anointed, for which error he pays with his life. Yet he 
was fighting in the camp of Israel, which certainly indicates some kind 
of close association with that group. 

But the word may apply to an Israelite too, if he is the one who is 
the resident alien in ‘a foreign land’. When his son was born in Mi- 


14 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, (3d ed. pp. 126 and 165. 

“Its Lije and Culture, 1-I1, 40 ff., 306, and elsewhere. 

*Koehler-Baumygartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, and Brown-Driver- 
Brices. 1 Hebrece and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. 
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dian, Moses named him Gershom, for he said, “I have been a gér in a 
foreign land” (Exod. 2.22). The adjective used for foreign here is 
from a different root, nkr, which, in contrast to gér means ‘foreign’ or 
‘foreigner’, as one’s enemy is a foreigner.’ It is to be noted, too, that 
this reference is the only use of the noun in the J source, according to 
general opinion about what belongs in that source. However. the verb 
root, gur, ‘to dwell (as a newcomer without original rights)” is used a 
few times in both J and E with the meaning ‘to dwell for a time’, as 
Abraham sojourned in Gerar (Gen. 20.1), Lot in Sodom (Gen. 19.9), 
Abraham in Egypt (Gen. 12.10), Abraham in ‘the land of the Phili- 
stines’ (Gen. 21.34, cf. 26.3)—a real anachronism, since the Philistines 
were nowhere to be heard of at the time when Abraham was supposed 
to have lived. Let it suffice to say that we are dealing here with litera- 
ture which did not appear until the monarchic period, and that during 
this period the verb root of our word gér seems to mean “to stay for 
a time” in someone else’s land. That the E source uses it of Israel’s 
own period of sevice in Egypt (Gen. 15.13) is support for this view." 
This brings us to the next group of occurrences which are in two an- 
cient codes: the Twelve Curses (Deut. 27.15-26) and the Covenant 
Code (Exod. 20.22-23.33). ‘The former is remarkable for its antiphonal 
liturgical formulation and in the latter it is to be noted that there is 
the requirement of human sacrifice without provision for redemption 
as later in D. Aage Bentzen says that the latter probably dates from 
sometime “at the beginning of the age of the monarchy.” Robert 
Pfeiffer says of the former that “a date in the ninth or eighth century 
seems to be in harmony with the characteristics of these curses.”” Deu- 
teronomy 27.19 says “Cursed be he who perverts the justice due to the 
ger.’ According to Pfeiffer, if the original curses were very old, by the 
time of our formulation they had been adapted to an agrarian society. 
The Revised Standard Version translates here (Deut. 27.19) ‘sojourn- 
er’; Smith-Goodspeed, ‘resident alien’. It implies ‘the outsider’, but 
one with some kind of civil rights such as must have been denied the 
Israelites during their sojourn in Egypt. More light is shed from six 
references rather close together in the Covenant Code: 


‘Cf. Ruth 2.10. In this late book nkr is the root used for ‘foreigner’. 

“Also the ancient Liturgy of the First Fruits in Deut. 26.5 ff. 
7Introduction to the Old Testament, Il. 5%. 
“Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 228. 
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the widow (24.19; cf. Ruth 2). The gér is also entitled (or enjoined 


-—there are twenty-one occurrences. In these references the gér is en- 
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“You shall not wrong a gér or oppress him, for you were gérim 


“You shall not oppress a gér; you know the heart’ of a gér, for 
you were gérim in the land of Egypt” (Exod. 23.9) 

“Six days you shall do all your work, but on the seventh day 
you shall rest; that your ox and your ass may have rest, and the 
son of your bondman, and the gér, may be refreshed.” (Exod. 


23.13) 


Aside from 27.19 the gér is mentioned twenty-one times in Deute- 
ronomy, and always with the same humanitarian attitude toward him 
as in the references from the Covenant Code cited above. Here, again, 
the Israelites are enjoined to be kind to the gérim because they were 
once gérim (10.19; cf. 23.7). and because Yahweh himself loves them 
(10.18). The Israelite is also commanded to love them (10.19). Thev 

are entitled to receive free an animal which the Hebrew cannot eat; 
but to a foreigner (nokri) it would be sold (14.21). They are entitled 
| to glean the forgotten sheaf in anyone’s field like the fatherless and 


to observe) the Sabbath rest (5.14). All of this is presumably before 
621, and, presumably also, a development which has been arrived at 
by the time of Deuteronomy without prophetic influence, as none of 
the eighth century prophets had used the word in this context. Two 
occurrences in Jeremiah (7.6 and 22.3) are contemporaneous with 
Deuteronomy and are in Deuteronomic contexts, which looks as if the 
influence comes from Deuteronomy instead of from the prophet. 

The document at the end of Ezekiel (ch. 40-48) is interested in the 
native and the stranger being treated alike (47.22f.), and once in the 
first part of the book there is expressed the doctrine of equal respon- 
sibility (14.7). But we are only dealing here with a few references. In 
a somewhat contemporary document—the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26) 


joined to observe Israelite laws in regard to bringing the burnt offering 
to the door of the tent of meeting (17.8); in regard to not eating the 
blood (17.12f.); in regard to cleansing after eating what dies of itself 
(17.5); in regard to abstaining from sexual perversions (18.26); in re- 
gard to the privilege of gleaning (19.10 and 23.22); in abstaining from 
sacrifice to Moloch (20.2); in offering unblemished animals in payment 
of a vow (22.18); and in observing the law against blasphemy (24.16). 
In short, Leviticus 24.22 sums it up this way: “You shall have one law 


¢., ‘feelings’. 
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for the gér and for the native; for I am the Lord your God.” The 
axiom in Deuteronomy 10.19 to love the stranger is repeated in Leviti- 
cus 19.23, but it goes one step further: “the stranger who sojourns 
among you shall be to you as the native among you.” In the edict 
against ever selling the land the Israelites themselves are called gérim 
for the first time: “the land is mine; for you are strangers and so- 
journers with me” (25.33). 

In the Priestly material, which may be dated variously between 450 
and 350, the acceptance of the gér as a full member of the community 
is even more noticeable. He may observe the Passover (Exod. 12.19; 
also Num. 9.14); but, to do so he must be circumcized (Exod. 12.48), 
He may offer a burnt offering (‘dlah) to Yahweh (Num. 15.14); and 
he is entitled to the cities of refuge (Num. 35.15). In short, one law 
embraces both: 


“For the assembly (qahal), there shall be one statute for you 
and for the gér who sojourns with you, a perpetual statute through- 
out your generations; as you are, so shall the gér be before the 
Lord” (Num. 15.15 and 16; Exod. 12.49; and Num. 15.29 and 30). 


The use of the word qgahal itself is significant here, which indicates ac- 
ceptance within the congregation of Yahweh, the ekklesia of the Old 
Testament. 

The final stage is reached in a reference from the Chronicler, written 
about 250 B.C. according to Pfeiffer. In David’s great prayer, after 
he had made provision for the building of the Temple, he is made to 
say of all Israel, “For we are strangers (gérim) before thee, and so- 
journers, as all our fathers were; our days on earth are like a shadow, 
and there is none abiding” (I Chron. 29.15). This is made personal in 
two psalms, probably also from this late period: “I am a sojourner 
(gér) on earth” (119.19) and “I am thy passing guest, a gér, like all 
my fathers” (39.12). 

In this survey we see how the gér is taken more and more into the 
community until finally there is no distinction between him and the 
native as far as rights and privileges are concerned. Full membership 
in the community as an Israelite is the next step. As Driver has said, 
“Indeed, in P the term is already on the way to assume the later tech- 
nical sense of proselutos, the foreigner who, being circumcised and ob- 
serving the law generally, is in full religious communion with Israel.” 


“Op. cit., p. 163. Driver is somewhat dependent here upon Emil Schiirer, The 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, ii, sec. 31, p. 315. But Schiirer clearly 
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For one can be a sojourner only so long; then he must move on to a 


= new place or into a new relationship. The Chronicler has David apply 
rns the word to everyone, thus making life itself the area of our sojourn, 
lict which is not abiding. But, on second thought, isn’t this the subject of 
rim the Bible itself? 
> states that in the Old Testament the gérim do not belong to the fellowship of Israel; 
this is reserved for later times. Citations from the Mishna, where this relationship is 
finally achieved. are given. Loc. cit. 
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The Apocalypse of John. By Charles C. Torrey. Yale University Press, 1958, pp. 
+ 210. $5.00. 
rh- Anyone with even the most elementary knowledge of Greek at once 
he recognizes that the language of the Book of Revelation is very strange 
»). indeed. Generally speaking its oddity has been explained either on the 
“ ground that the writer was not thoroughly familiar with the Greek lan- 
Id guage, or that he was deliberately imitating what he believed to be the 
proper style for an “apocalypse”. A few have suggested that the rea- 
™ son lies in the fact that it was a translation from an original Semitic 
wa language, probably Hebrew. 
to Prof. Torrey was convinced (The book was finished before his death 
o- in 1956, but was seen through the press by his daughter.) that the 
W, Book of Revelation is a faithful translation from an Aramaic original 
in by a man who was a master of the Greek language, but who regarded 
or it as canonical scripture, and was, therefore, much more interested in 
ill making a faithful rendition than he was in writing a good Greek style. 
| inthis respect he might be compared with the translators of the LXX. 
e There is a good deal to be said for this theory, but a detailed criticism 
1e of it can be entered upon only by one who is an expert in Aramaic, 
p since the proof of it is to be found in what is believed to be misunder- 
d, standings and mistranslations of the original Aramaic text. By posit- 
\- ing what must have been this original text one can see where the 
)- translator went astray, and one can, therefore, clear up the difficulties. 
oa That the Greek of Revelation is influenced by Hebrew or Aramaic is 
unquestionably true, but whether one can be sure of rediscovering a : 
‘ Semitic original is a matter of opinion. In many instances, however, 
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Prof. Torrey’s translations from an hypothetical original do seem t. st 


clear up difficulties. on 


A large section of the book is devoted to “Critical Notes” in which il 
these matters are discussed, and this is followed by a complete trans- 
lation of Revelation on the basis of these notes. 


Prof. Torrey was certain that Revelation was written between mid- ti 
summer of 68 A.D. and the first months of 69 A.D., since he believed 
that Augustus is represented by the first of the seven heads of the Beast 


in 17:10, and Galba by the seventh. Nero is the sixth, and Nero 
redivivus the eighth. He had little patience with those who date Reve- 


lation in the reign of Domitian, and it may be said that on the whole 
his argument on this point is quite convincing. 

It does not neessarily follow, however, that one must date Matthew 
in the middle of the first century A.D., as he insists. Although there 
seems to be a close relationship between Matthew and Revelation, as 
has been frequently noted, this may well be accounted for on the | 


ground that the writer of Revelation was acquainted with one of the 
: sources used by the writer of the First Gospel rather than with the 


Gospel itself. 

One finds oneself in much the same position in regard to this book as 
in the case of Prof. Torrey’s work on the Gospels. It is very interest- 
ing, indeed, and will doubtless be of assistance in throwing light oa 
some difficult problems, but one is hesitant to accept his thesis in tote. | 

E. J. Coox 
Allegory and Event. By R. P. C. Hanson. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959, 
pp. 400. $6.00. 


The latest treatise by Dr. Hanson, lecturer in theology at Notting- 
ham, is an important “study of the sources and significance of Origen’s 
interpretation of scripture.” Like his earlier work, Origen’s Doctrine 
of Tradition, this book makes a significant contribution toward the un- 
derstanding of a Christian theologian whose importance seems to grow 
with the passage of time. Irenaeus is more traditional than Origen; 
Clement is a bit more philosophically minded; Tertullian provides more 
epigrams. But for a combination of allegiance to the Christian faith 
and determination to think out the implications of that faith, Origen 
has no equal among the early Fathers. In his effort to maintain exegeti- 
cal freedom, on the one hand, and responsibility toward the inspired 
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texts, on the other, Origen was inevitably drawn to the allegorical 
method, the origin of which Hanson finds in Palestinian typology and 
in Alexandrian-Hellenistic allegorization. He differentiates the two 
methods while admitting that “typology has always a tendency to slip 
over into allegory” (p. 89). The basic source of Christian allegoriza- 
tion lies in Palestine. 

After his analysis of earlier writings, Hanson goes on to discuss 
various aspects of Origen’s exegesis: his relation to his contemporaries, 
his dealing with the biblical text, his theory of inspiration, and his doc- 
trine of accommodation (analogous to modern notions of progressive 
revelation). The next section of the book deals with Origen as an alle- 
gorizer, in relation to the three senses of scripture (literal, moral, and 
spiritual) and to his treatment of the Old Testament Law, the sacra- 
ments, and eschatology. In each case the allegorical method keeps 
him from doing full justice to the historical character of revelation, and 
Hanson makes this point especially clear in a separate chapter called 
“historicity.” Here he shows convincingly that Origen neither dis- 
solved the historical character of biblical narratives nor maintained 
their full historical truth. “In history as event, in history as the field 
of God’s self-revelation par excellence, Origen is not in the least inter- 
ested. He is only interested in history as parable, and this fact is 
illustrated as effectively as anywhere else in his treatment of Jesus in 
his earthly ministry” (p. 276; the reviewer has dealt with this subject 
in a forthcoming book). 

This is to say that in spite of those aspects of Origen’s thought in 
which he resembles modern critics, especially in their desire to face 
difficulties honestly, “he had in his hand a panacea for all biblical in- 
transigence, allegory” (p. 371). He was not really restrained by any 
tradition of typological exegesis, in spite of Daniélou’s arguments for 
the existence of such a tradition; indeed, all that restrained him—and 
it did exercise considerable influence—was the Church’s rule of faith, 
though this too was not to be taken with absolute literalness. 

Hansom rightly criticizes Origen for his subjectivism, but he concludes 
with a more positive note. “What we see in Origen is an interaction be- 
tween the Bible, the Church’s interpretation of the Bible, and the in- 
sights of the individual scholar himself. ... Perhaps therefore in this 
sense the Anglican scholar can find in Origen a valuable ally. Perhaps 
in this sense it could be said that Origen is the best justification for the 
Anglican reliance on the Bible as interpreted by the early Fathers” 
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(p. 374). To phrase this slightly differently, I should find in Origen 
an adherence to the triple strand of authority to be derived from scrip- 
ture, tradition, and reason; and I welcome Hanson’s book not only as 
a highly valuable study of a great patristic theologian but also as a 
contribution to Anglican theology. Ropert M. Grant 


The Nec Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Il, The Reformation 1520-1550. "Edited 
by G. R. Elton. Cambridge University Press, 1958. pp. xvi + 686. $7.5c 

The projected fourteen-volume successor to The Cambridge Modern 
History answers not only to a long generation’s wealth of historical in- 
vestigation but also to our day’s lack of confidence in its power to syn- 
thesize the whole of the past and press on to a better tomorrow. In 
both of these respects the conception of the Reformation as a forma- 
tive movement for modernity has undergone changes which make a 
full reappraisal appropriate. This book takes quite seriously that new 
view of the Reformation as at once more specifically theological and 
religious than ecclesiastical and as such reaching far beyond ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions into every cranny of the common life of western and sub- 
western society. But it founders also on this insight and fails to por- 
tray the Reformation as one (however ramified) movement. Twenty- 
six essays by eighteen competent scholars range from theology to agri- 
culture, from 1453 to 1588. from Wittenberg and Geneva to Bogota and 
Aden and Moscow . The editor fails in a strained introductory attempt 
to argue for the unity of the book both as conceived and as executed. 
Discounting that, what we have here is eloquent testimony to the im- 
possibility of a now radically pluralistic and diverse secular culture 
telling a single story of its religious origination. Its contrast to the 
ingenious ability of the earlier Cambridge Histories to make a single 
narrative of our ancient, medieval and modern past lends this volume 
much of its fascination. Without one teller of the tale, it asks, can there 
be one tale? 


Granting the competence of the contributors, the book has some 
serious defects. Omission of bibliographies is excusable in a work de- 
signed to outlast the monographs on the subject, but there is no such 
excuse for failing to include source references even for direct citations. 
More might well have been done to harmonize the many styles of writ- 
ing displayed by the international body of authors. As against its 
predecessor, a relative brevity has been gained only by economy of 
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explanation which makes for restricted usefulness to the serious be- 


ginner. 
Nevertheless here are many brilliant summaries of many of the fea- 
tures of the Reformation—“and all that”. A, CLesscu 


The Caroline Tradition of the Church of Ireland. By F. R. Bolton, S$. P. C. K. for 
Church Historica! Society. In the U. $.. Macmillan. pp. xvi & 338. $9.00. 

This book is a study of the Caroline tradition in the Church of Ire- 
land from the reign of Charles I to its disestablishment. The first chap- 
ter, “Irish Caroline Churchmen” opens with the primacy of James 
Ussher. which began in 1625. Especially singled out for notice is 
Ussher’s insistence on the continuity and free national character o1 
the Irish Church. Symbolic of the pride of “a free national church” 
was the refusal of the Convocation of 1634, when adopting the Eng- 
lish Articles of Religion in place of the Irish, to adopt the English can- 
ons, writing its own code instead. 

When the Englishman John Bramhall first came over to Ireland as 
Chaplain to Wentworth, Ussher must have regarded him as one of the 
“impediments from the East” whose threat to the welfare of the Church 
of Ireland he dreaded. But though as Bishop of Derry “he appears to 
have acted as suffragan to Laud, and not to Ussher,” he nevertheless 
showed great deference to the latter while sincerely working for the up- 
building of the Irish Establishment. 

The services to the Church’s scholarship rendered by Ussher and 
Bramhall during the Commonwealth period are traced in another sec- 
tion, while another is devoted to “the coming over of Jeremy Taylor 
to Ireland.” Considerable detail is devoted to the purposes of Tay- 
lor’s immigration, as well as to his activities and relationships during 
the Commonwealth. 

Bolton gives us a capable survey of the recovery of the Church after 
the Restoration in the section, “Restoration Caroline Churchmen.” The 
nursing care of Bramhall as Primate is praised. The difficulties he had 
to face included the exclusive territorial claims of the Scottish Presby- 
terians in the Northern Province and the vigor of the Roman mission 
amongst the native Irish. That the Restoration Church was not in- 
sensitive to its mission to the natives is witnessed by the encourage- 
ment given the use of the Irish tongue in worship and preaching by 
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Emphasis is placed in the last section of the chapter, “Irish Caroline B 
Churchmen,” upon William King and his great contribution as Arch- m 
bishop of Dublin. Vain though his resistance was to the Erastianism hi 
of Hanoverian times, he set an example of sound teaching and pastora! p 
zeal that was followed by many. With the ascendency of the English al 

_ Whigs after 1724, about the only force able to keep the Caroline tra- t] 


dition alive in Ireland was Trinity College, Dublin. 

A well organized and interesting chapter, “Irish Caroline Teaching” 
deals with the ministry, sacraments, confirmation, and “the special 
ministry of reconciliation.” The continuity of the doctrinal standards of 
men like Ussher, Bramhall, Taylor and King is traced to the present 

_ century. Bolton demonstrates that Latitudinarianism was not all per- 7 
vading in Hanoverian Ireland. As with pre-Tractarian England, Ire- 
land had its witnesses to the Caroline standard of fullness of the faith 


and life of the Church. Mant, Knox and Jebb stand out as able ex- ul 
ponents of the traditions of their forebears. I 

In two chapters of particular interest the standards of worship, church : 
furnishing and arrangement from Caroline times to the present are ‘ 
surveyed, with the author pointing us to the conclusion that simplicity , 
of outward adornment does not signify low evaluation of the content . 
of worship. f 

In a fifth chapter embodying Bolton’s research on the authorship of : 


the 1666 form for the consecration of a church, Bolton gives evidence 
to show that Jeremy Taylor was the author of the form. Taylor's f 
_ place in the Irish Church and his contributions to it are here weighed. 


This illogical procedure was dictated by the fact that Bolton had pre- 


viously presented his study of Taylor’s authorship of the consecration 
service, and in order to demonstrate it had evaluated his work. In this ‘ 
reviewer's judgment it would have been better to place Taylor in his : 
chronological place in the first chapter, and rework this one. ‘ 
Cosin’s form for the consecration of a church is given in Appendix ; 
_ One, and Taylor’s longer Latin letter in the second. y 
This is indeed an interesting book, and except for the lack of co- d 
herence between the last chapter and the rest, well organized and writ- ( 
ten. It ought to be of some service in dispelling the common impres- t 
sions that the Church of Ireland is an English importation, and that 
its teaching and life are as minimally Anglican as its simplicity of out- t 
ward dress are peculiar in our communion. It is delightful in another f 


way: Irishmen writing Irish history are seldom objective and polite; \ 
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Bolton is both. He makes no distinction between his Caroline church- 
men of English and Irish birth. The services of Englishmen to the 
Irish church are praised when worthy of praise. Then he develops 
plenty of evidence for the responsibility of the English government 
and English churchmen for the failure of the Church of Ireland to hold 
the native Irish, but he is too polite to point the accusing finger. 


Lawrence L. Brown 


The Mass and the English Retormers. By C. W. Dugmore. St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 
pp. XV + 262. $8.50. 

This book is an essay in re-appraisal of the faith and scholarship of 
the English Reformers as it relates to the doctrine of the eucharist. Dr. 
Dugmore has sought to explore the sources for eucharistic teaching 
employed by English divines at the Reformation, under the conviction 
that the patristic writings were at least as well known to the English _ 


as to the continental scholars, and that therefore all English teaching 


was not necessarily derived secondhand from Europe. 

The first part of the book traces eucharistic doctrine through the 
fathers and the medieval schoolmen to the general crassness of the pre- 
reformation period. The author describes the differences between the 
teachings of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, and points out that each 
formed the base for a distinct tradition, ultimately resulting in conflict- 
ing schools of thought. The realist-symbolism of Augustine had linked 
the commemoration of the passion and the self-oblation of the Church 
with the reception of the sacramental gifts. Ambrose agreed with Cyril 
of Jerusalem and the Cappadocians in teaching a change of nature in 
the elements themselves at consecration, even if the communion of the 
people did not follow. While insisting as Augustine had on the spiritual 
nature of the presence, this theory of consecration coupled with his 
view of the sacrificial work of the priest formed a rich mine for the 
development of theories of transubstantiation and the re-immolation of 
Christ in every mass, though he by no means taught either of these 
things himself. 

From this point the author then takes us to the ninth century con- 
troversy between Paschasius Radbert and Ratramn to recall that the 
former derived his thought from Ambrose, the latter from Augustine. 


While developing the differences between the views of the two monks -_ 
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of Corbie, the author calls attention to the insistence of each upon the 
spiritual nature of the presence of Christ in the eucharist. 


60 


In spite of the acceptability of Ratramn’s teaching in his own day, it 
was his opponent’s which gained in popularity, becoming with the 
years more crassly materialistic. Berenger in the eleventh century 
challenged it, and became involved in his famous controversy with Lan. 
franc. Dugmore points out that the debate between the two was mostly 
about technical terms of philosophy, that even Lanfranc did not em- 
ploy a doctrine of transubstantiation, nor assert a material presence 
in the sacramental species. He tells us that much of Cranmer’s teach- 
ing described by later writers as Zwinglian is almost exactly foreshad- 
owed in that of Lanfranc. 

The author develops the eucharistic teaching of the later schoolmen 
to demonstrate that in spite of the decree of the Vatican Council of 
1215 the Augustinian realist-symbolist tradition lived on alongside the 
Ambrosian realist one, finding expression by various theologians. But 
attention became more and more centered upon the moment of con- 
secration; consequently the necessity of reception by the faithful 
ceased to be taught. Alongside this, a view of eucharistic sacrifice as 
mechanically efficacious grew in acceptance, and with this the practice 
of adoration of the sacrament instead of its reception. Nevertheless 
“teaching of orthodox ‘papal’ Catholics was not clearly, consistently. 
or rigidly defined in the medieval period. The Council of Trent was 
yet to be.” 

Dugmore closes the first part of his book with a chapter, “Later 
Medieval Developments,” which details the development of the con- 
cepts of the sacrifice of the Mass, seeing the host, praying with the 
Church, concentrating upon the Cross to the neglect of other elements 
of the anamnesis of the patristic Church. 


The second part of the work is devoted to the eucharistic teaching of 
the English Reformers. Dividing the leadership of the Church into 
two parties which he describes as “Henrican Catholics” and “Reformed 
Catholics,” Dugmore seeks to show that both parties agreed in reject- 
ing continental Protestant eucharistic teaching, retaining their faith in 
transubstantiation and differing only in their attitudes toward images, 
pilgrimages and the like. Cranmer gave his vote for the condemnation 
of two men for heresy in teaching about the eucharist doctrines very 
much like those he later came to accept himself. But by his own testi- 
mony he was led away from transubstantiation by Ridley, who, having 
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steadfastly rejected the views of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, only aban 
doned transubstantiation after reading Ratramn’s work in 1546. 

The wide and deep scholarship of Cranmer is demonstrated in the 
chapter which details the creation of the Prayer Book of 1549, while a 
judicious weighing of his purposes against the influence of the foreign 
divines in England is given us in the consideration of the radical re- 
vision of 1552. Criticizing severely the late Gregory Dix’s handling of 
Cranmer’s theology, Dugmore also sees Cranmer’s deep patristic learn- 
ing as the base of his work more than have some other writers who have 
defended Cranmer against Dix. The Archbishop had not only reached 
conclusions differing from those of Zwingli, Bullinger and Calvin, but. 
had reached them by at least as thorough a study of scripture and 
fathers as theirs. 

In a final chapter, “Elizabeth and the Beginnings of Anglicanism,” 
the author estimates the dependence of the Marian exiles upon their 
continental friends. He points out the resistance of Cox and others to 
Knox and the Genevan extremists and Jewel’s knowledge of the teach- 
ings of the Oxford martyrs. Though amongst the returning exiles there 
were pure sacramentarians who accepted the Zurich-Geneva compro- 
mise, Consensus Tigurinus, the shaping of Anglican thought princi- 
pally by the works of Jewel and Hooker leaned only slightly in that 
direction, but really rested upon the Augustinian realist-symbolist tra- 
dition as they found it incorporated in the liturgy. 

This excellent book reflects the most thorough knowledge of the 
field, is well written and convincing. It should be read by all who in- 
tend to keep abreast of the study of the thought of our reformation 
leaders. Its importance makes regretable the beautiful but expensive 
format, since circulation will no doubt suffer with so high a price. It is 
to be hoped that a cheap edition may be brought out in the near future. 

Lawrence L. Brown 


Birth and Rebirth: The Religious Meanings of Initiation in Human Culture. By — 
Mircea Eliade. Harper and Brothers, 1958. pp. 175. $3.50. 


This book represents the revision for publication of the Haskell Lec- 
tures delivered in the fall of 1956 under the title “Patterns of Initia- 
tion.” The aim of this study is to discover the underlying patterns and 
the meaning of rites of passage. Two general types comprehend the 
wide range of initiation ceremonies: (1) that which effects the transi- 
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tion from childhood to adulthood, and (2) that which prepares the in- 
dividual for membership in a secret society or ushers him into a special 
and mystical vocation. The study thus moves from the puberty rites 
of primitive societies (i) and the requisite ordeals (ii) to tribal secret 
societies (iii and iv) and charismatic vocation (v). A final chapter 
(vi) explores the traces of initiation patterns in higher religions and the 
vestiges of ancient motifs in modern secular society. 
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In each instance the author examines the mythic foundations of the 
rites, the central symbols, and the religious meaning. It is his concern 
for the religious significance that distinguishes this study from the many 
ethnological contributions to this subject. In the case of its type Dr. 
Eliade seeks to explicate the religious experience of which the rite is 
an expression. 

All initiation he finds to be a revelation of the sacred. The initiand 
is introduced to the religious history of the tribe. The myth becomes 
his experience, making him the contemporary of the gods and the 
mythical ancestors of the sacred primordial time. But no profane eye 
can behold the sacred and no natural man may hold converse with the 
supernatural. Hence the essential first movement of initiation is death. 
The child must die that be may be reborn a man. The natural man 
must die that he may be replaced by the new man of charismatic 
power or that the god may live in him. 

Professor Eliade concludes his study with this judgment: “Initiation 


lies at the core of any genuine human life.... Any genuine human 
life implies profound crises, ordeals, suffering, loss and reconquest of 
self, death and resurrection... . At a certain moment every man sees 


his life as a failure . . . (in the) obscure feeling that he has missed his 
vocation, that he has betrayed the best that was in him. In such mo- 
ments of total crises only one hope seems to offer any issue—the hope 
of beginning life over again. If we can say that initiation constitutes 
a specific dimension of human existence, this is true above all because 
it is only in initiation that death is given a positive value.” 

I would highly recommend this model monograph not only as a 
genuine contribution to the comparative study of religion but also as 
an important companion volume to theology and liturgics. 

Noau Epwarp 
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A Light to the Nations: An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Norman K. 
Gottwald. Harper. 1959, pp. xxiv + 615. $6.50. 


As the author himself says in his preface, this book is neither a 
technical introduction to the books of the Hebrew Bible nor a history 
of Israel nor a theology of the Old Testament, but a synthesis of the 
interests of all three. It is closest to a history of Israel’s literature, 
written from the point of view of a broad interest in the cultural con- 
text of that literature and a specific interest in its theological message 
and significance. The degree to which this reviewer believes Professor 
Gottwald to have succeeded in this undertaking is indicated by the fact 
that ne has placed the book high on the list of those recommended to 
his students. 

Comparisons are probably inevitable, and this book will undoubtedly 
be compared with B. W. Anderson’s recent Understanding the Old 
Testament. In size, in attractiveness of format, in their attention to the 
cultural background and theological perspective of the Old Testament, 
the two books have a great deal in common. The distinctive contri- 
bution of 4 Light to the Nations is its introduction of the reader not 
only to the message of the Old Testament but to the discipline of Old 
Testament scholarship as well. This is to say that it does have about 
it more of the character of a technical introduction and history than 
does Anderson’s book. Gottwald, for example, devotes a chapter to the 
matters of canon and text, and goes much more into the historical 
problems underlying such things as the narrative of the exodus and the 
settlement of Palestine than does Anderson. He begins with a chapter, 
“Angle of Vision”, in which the whole enterprise of Old Testament 
study and the various approaches to it are surveyed and in which 
critical method and analysis are discussed. 

All this is done in an interesting and readable fashion, and is aided 
by the inclusion of a good number of clear and usable maps and charts, 
twelve pages of annotated bibliography, and a thirty page appendix of 
selections from relevant extra-biblical ancient Near Eastern texts in 
English translation. The origin of the book in the experience of a col- 
lege and seminary teacher alert to the needs of his students is manifest. 
Not only is the growth and content of the Old Testament literature, in 
the context of Israel’s history, traced in successive chapters, but the 
issues and questions that arise are dealt with competently and cogently. 


The fact that historical and literary problems are explored and po- 
sitions taken about the events and literary history lying behind the 
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final products will, it is only fair to point out, make the author subject 
to attack at specific points. He indicates in his preface that on par- 
ticular issues—the exodus, Hosea’s marriage, Immanuel in Isaiah, 
Lamentations—he has taken “minority” positions, some of which have 
already been argued by him in the journals. It is, however, about the 
particular points that this reviewer would want to argue with Gottwald, 
not about the fact that the questions have to be raised and attempts at 
answers made. It may be that it is never possible to reconstruct with 
finality the “real” history lying behind the text, and it is certainly pos- 
sible to be overly confident—even irresponsible—in attempting to do so, 
Nevertheless, to present the theology or the message of the Old Testa- 
ment in such a way as to leave the impression that it is not the product 
of a complex history and that the critical problems are negligible is also 
to be irresponsible. Those from whom the biblical literature came were 
certainly concerned with theology. with a message. But their point of 
departure was the question, What does history mean? From points 
within history they appealed to history as the basis on which an answer 
could be formulated. 

It is, therefore, the Old Testament itself—not simply modern 
critics—that raises the historical question. And any presentation of 
what the Old Testament is and is about is inadequate if it leaves the 
impression that vexing and difficult questions are not there to be dealt 
with. Furthermore, if the one making the presentation relies simply 
on the finished biblical tradition or only on “assured” results, he will 
fail to convey to the reader the real nature of the biblical material and 
the problems it presents. It is precisely Gottwald’s willingness to strike 
out after solutions to some of the problems—always competently within 
the context of wider scholarship—that makes the book so valuable as 
an introduction to what the Old Testament really is. 


The above, is must again be emphasized, is accomplished in a book 
that is attractively printed and well written. The reader's interest is 
kept alive. Furthermore, the literature is allowed to speak for itself, 
and the reader is taken inside it. For example, six pages are devoted 
to the form and content of the Song of Deborah in such a way as to 
enhance the chapter on “The Settlement of the Land” and not to get 
things out of proportion. The twenty pages devoted to the J] Document 
not only outline its contents, but effectively present its point of view. 
The final chapter, “Reconstruction under the Hellenists” makes no 
neat or forced connection between the Old Testament and the New, yet 
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allows the complexity and expectancy of the Judaism into which Christ 


came to be felt. 

In short, the book is highly recommended. One would certainly want 
to carry on a discussion with it, but the discussion would have to do 
with the real issues. Its merit lies chiefly in the way in which con- 
temporary theological interest in the Old Testament is set within the 
framework of the critical study that has set the Bible free to be heard 
on its own terms and has, thus, rewakened the theological interest in it. 
Harvey H. Gururre, Jr. 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. By Frederick C. Grant. The Mac- 
millan Co.. 1959. pp. 155. $3.50. 


The comprehensive schoarship for which Dr. Grant is known the 
world over is here employed in the service of righteous indignation 
aroused by wilful ignorance and prejudice. Two elements, a descrip- 
tion of ancient Judaism especially in its relation to Christianity and a 
fervent admonition, are woven together in a sustained plea for under- 
standing. 

The first part of the volume sets over against ancient prejudice, anti- 
Semitic and anti-Judaic, the character of ancient Judaism as known to 
modern research (as in the works of Moore, Bousset-Gressmann, Bon- 
sirven, Montefiore, Volz). The rise of “normative” Judaism in the Tan- 
naitic period is sketched and characterized as a system of piey, not of 
theology, a noble religion concerned with life more than with doctrine 
and productive of its own saints—by whom in fairness it ought to be 
judged. 

After dealing briefly with the distinctive marks of Hellenistic Judaism 
in the Diaspora, Dr. Grant turns to misinterpretations of Judaism and 
their baneful effect upon a true evaluation of the permanent and in- 
dispensible contribution of Judaism to Christianity. The second part 
of the volume then provides an extremely valuable if succinct descrip- _ 
tion of ancient Judaism at its heart: the synagogue and its worship 
(a reconstruction of the Shemoneh Esreh in its first century form is 
given. along with an early form of Kaddish and the Shema with its 
accompanying prayers), shown in continuity with the Old Testament 
(especially Isaiah and the Psalms) and as exemplifying a life of piety 
productive of saints. Then the “theology” of ancient Judaism under 
eight headings (as in the author’s Introduction to New Testament 
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Thought), with revelation, redemption, religious ethics and eschatology 
the foundation principles; and the messianic hope in all its (too often 
overlooked) variety. A final, sharp-edged chapter deals with apocalyp. 
tic specifically, showing that it is not identical with eschatology and 
describing its fourteen distinctive characteristics. 

The third section of the book deals with the New Testament specif- 
cally. Dr. Grant indicates in detail what is implied in saying that Jesus 
was a Galilean, then discusses the term Kingdom of God as used by 
Jesus and as used by the Evangelists, indicating as in the work cited 
above what must be taken into account in understanding the phrase, 
and finally characterizes the enduring inheritance which the church re- 
ceived from Judaism. The final section of the book is a single chapter 
on the present outlook. It begins with five ‘dogmas’ that prevent sound 
interpretation: “(a) . .. the widespread notion that ancient Judaism 
was a ‘bookkeeping’ religion, devoted exclusively to the establishment of 
personal merit and credit with God... . (b) the idea that the Old Testa- 
ment was wholly concerned with the doctrine of the Covenant and the 
New Testament with Heilsgeschichte, that is, the rejection of Israel and 
the Mosaic Law ... . (c) the ‘existentialist? theory that the first 
question, rather than the last, should always be, ‘What does this pas- 
sage mean to me?—a question which takes precedence over all the facts 
of the case, historical, philological or literary ... (d) that exegesis is 
the result of personal predilection on the part of exegetes: . . . (e) the 
widespread neglect of New Testament ethics—or even, on the part of 
some persons, aversion for ‘mere’ ethics in general and therefore for 
the ethics of the New Testament.” (pp. 140-142) 


Some of the targets of Dr. Grant’s polemic as well as some of his 
affirmations are repeated in varying contexts. The falsity of the view 
that Judaism in New Testament times was formalistic, legalistic, sterile 
and moribund is exposed and the disservice done to honest religion 
when such a caricature of Judaism is presented simply as a foil for 
alleged superiorities of Christianity. At three different points the 
modern version of Apollinarianism comes under attack—that version 
in which, in ignorance or neglect of Pauline syntax, a comma is placed 
after the word “Christ” in 2 Cor. 5:19: it should be understood, “In 
Christ God was reconciling the world to himself”. There are further 
sobering observations about modern fads in Christology on pp. 131-2, 
especially those that end by presenting Christianity as ‘Christocentric’ 
rather than theistic and are in effect a new Gnosticism. Again, it is 
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pointed out that in some quarters the new biblicism is guilty both of 
anatomizing and modernizing the Bible in disregard of sound historical 
scholarship and up to date philological research. In this respect Dr. 
Grant has many sharp things to say (see esp. pp. 136-7). 

The book is, we should say, primarily for the parson and for the lay- 
man. It urges the proper use of the Bible in the context of worship, 
for the edification of the church and the cultivation of a true piety 
issuing in righteousness. It warns against prejudice, misunderstanding 
and shallowness, a wilful neglect of sound scholarship by which Protes- 
tantism may succeed in digging its own grave. The theological student 
too can profit from this, and can also use the volume as an introduction 
to or summary of what is now known about ancient Judaism in its re- 


lation to Christianity. Hott H. Grauam 
= 


Speculation and Revelation in the Age of Christian Philosophy. By Richard Kroner. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. pp. 271. $6.00. 


This is the second volume of Professor Kroner’s proposed trilogy on 
Speculation and Revelation in the History of Philosophy in which he 
traces the relation between speculation and revelation, or between the 
secular and the sacred approach to the Ultimate or the Absolute. It is 
the contention of Kroner that this tension determines the character of 
all philosophic systems. 

In the first volume of this series Speculation in Pre-Christian Phi- 
losoply (See Anglican Theological Review, Vol. XXXIX, October 
1957. No. 4, pp. 374-375) he discusses the problem through an analysis 
of ‘he role of speculation from Thales to Aristotle and its relation to 
the popular religion of the Greeks. He concludes the first volume with 
a discussion of Philo, in whom Greek speculation and Biblical revela- 
tion meet for the first time. In the third volume, now finished in 
manuscript form but not yet published. Kroner will trace the problem 
from the advent of modern times through the reaction of Soren Kierke- 


gaard to the system of Hegel. 

Speculation and Revelation in the Age of Christian Philosophy takes 
up the discussion at the point where the author left it at the end of the 
first volume. In the first chapter the tension between Christian Faith 
and Ancient Philosophy is set forth and this will serve as the theme 
throughout the book. In contrasting Christianity to ancient philosophy, 
it is Kroner’s position that the mission of Greek philosophy was to 
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improve, deepen, and purify Greek religion, and this mission was ful- 
filled, as much as speculation could fulfill it. Greek philosophy did not 
create a new religion, but it did contribute to the destruction of idolatry, 
and also paved the way for the acceptance of the Christian religion, 
Christianity, on the other hand, has a historical significance since it is 
truth regulating historical and individual life. It was born out of the 
perplexities and paradoxes of hisiory, and it is Kroner’s thesis that 
since God is involved in the truth revealed by the events the Bible 
narrates, i.e., that truth embodied in Jesus as the Christ, Christian truth 
throws into the background the “truths” of speculation no matter how 
noble they may be. Ancient pre-Christian philosophy could not hope 
to reach the sphere in which Christian truth is confirmed, and thus 
could not cope with it, or refute it; and reflecting Harnack, Kroner 
would also say, could not sustain it. 


One of the fundamental emphases in this work is found in the ex- 
pression “the secret metaphysics” of the Bible. This secret meta- 
physics is immanent in Scripture, but is contrasted to the cosmocentric 
speculation of the pre-Christian philosophy. The cosmos both in its 
visible and in its invisible realm is secondary; God’s work of redemption 
is primary. This metaphysics of the Bible is a soteriological meta- 
physics that understands and comprehends the world only as the scene, 
the background, the stage, as it were, on which the real drama of the 
action and interaction of God and man unfolds. Professor Kroner’s 
view of a secret metaphysics in the Bible is derived from his own 
metaphysical position which he calls heautology, or a metaphysics of 
selfhood, i.e. of the finite human self. (See Kroner, “What Is Really 
Real,” The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. VII, No. 3 (March, 1954), pp. 
351-352). 

Discussions in this volume can be described as the way the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church attempted to explicate this “secret meta- 
physics.” The more they approached the categories of Greek Philoso- 
phy the less success they had; the more they reflected the dramatic 
categories of the Bible, the closer they found themselves to that ‘struc- 
ture of the real’ immanent in the Scriptures. Kroner examines the 
contributions of the Apologists, primarily Justin Martyr; the Anti- 
Gnostic Fathers, Irenaeus and Tertullian; the Alexandrians, Clement 
and Origen with Plotinus as a pagan interlude in the Christian theme. 
He gives one complete chapter to an analysis of Augustine and his 
emphasis upon the primacy of faith, followed by the developments in 
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the next chapter of negative theology which are found in such thinkers 
as Pseudo-Dionysius and Scotus Erigena. Under the section entitled, 
“The Proof of God,” Anselm of Canterbury is considered, and in the 
“Riddle of Universals,” Abelard is given the most attention. Kroner 
traces the unfolding of Scholasticism in a chapter entitled, “Aristotle 
Conquers Christian Philosophy,” in which Albert the Great and_ 
Thomas Aquinas are the targets. This chapter is the only one in the 
book which reflects less of the irenic spirit usually associated with 
Kroner’s writings. To complete the second volume he considers Bona- 
venture, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham and Nicholas” 
of Cusa. 

One area of discussion should be singled out for special mention 
At the end of the first volume Kroner speaks about the Platonic ideas 
finding a resting-place in the mind of God in Philonic speculation. In 
the second volume he discusses the term “logos” as it is used in the 
New Testament and Christian literature. Kroner sees much importance 
attached to the Johannine “Logos made flesh,” in addition to the unique. 
soteriological truth involved therein. Through careful analysis it can_ 
be detected that he finds an epistemological importance for this ex- 
pression. He does not say so directly but perhaps it can be allowed 
that the “logos” which contains the Platonic ideas, when it became 
flesh, paved the way for modern epistemology, and “ideas” in the 
mind of man. 

He seems to be working in this direction in his presentation of 
Augustine’s theory of divine illumination where the ideas have not yet 
been conceived as “in the mind of man,” but when he discusses An- 
selm’s ontological argument there is a hint of this, and it is completely 
evident in Abelard’s contribution in the controversy over universals. 
Without question Kroner pictures Abelard as a precursor of modern 
epistemology. The long journey of the Platonic ideas from the “really 
reals” of Platonic speculation, through the ideas in the mind of God in| 
Philo and Augustine, to the ideas in the mind of man, is culminated in 
the teachings of Abelard. 

This is an important volume in the area of Christian thought and 
should be carefully studied by those interested in philosophy, theology 
and history. Although there have been many works in the past ad-— 
dressing themselves to these problems, this book is freshly stimulating 
and is unique in that it limits itself to the one basic question: specula- 


tion and revelation. Joun E. SkrnNER 
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Heaven in the Christian Tradition. By Ulrich Simon. Harper and Brothers, 1958, 
pp. Xvili + 310. $6.00. 


If, within the general field of systematic theology, one preserves the 
distinction between positive and speculative theology, this book is a 
good example of what the task of positive theology is. As attempting 
to show what the Biblical use of the term “Heaven” was, the author 
is properly inductive in his method, and few will suggest that he has 
applied his proper methodology to too narrow a sampling of Bible and 
tradition. In the fourteen pages of indexes at the rear of the volume, 
besides such divisions as Subjects, Names, and Biblical Quotations, 
there are also given Patristic References and Quotations from Jewish 
Literature. The last-mentioned includes references to the Pseudepi- 
grapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Josephus, Philo, and Rabbinic Literature. 
In fact, references are sometimes so widely made and so tersely given 
that only the most qualified reader will be able to benefit from the 
author’s sampling. 

The author tells us that he has especially tried to omit all interpreta- 
tion from a modern point of view in this book so that the “objective 
evidence” gathered about Biblical usage will not be spoiled. A second 
volume is planned which will “give free rein to speculative theology.” 
As a true sampling and illustration of thought in Biblical times, cer- 
tainly a great deal of variety must be expected, so there is no doubt a 
legitimate reason why the reader must wait for the second volume if 
he wishes to find Heaven treated in a more systematic manner. 

The definition of Heaven which the author proposes for this study 
is “the place which our eyes see, which our mind registers, and our 
spirit aspires to, as above us.” Of extreme value in helping the modern 
reader catch something of the richness and freedom of Biblical thought 
about Heaven is the author’s suggestion that instead of thinking of 
Heaven in the either/or terms of literalism or liberalism, we should 
think of it in terms of correspondence. “Correspondence” includes 
both difference and likeness to life in this world, but it implies that 
one consistent cosmic order of God is found both in Heaven and earth. 
The stressing and illustrating of this latter point is a primary ac- 
complishment of this book. 

Speaking in more specific terms, the first chapter entitled “Heaven 
and Humanity” is in many ways the finest chapter in the book. In 
this historical survey of man’s regard for Heaven from pre-Judaic 
times to the present day the author gives many telling insights and 
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shows a firm grasp of his material. The treatment of the I AM pas- 
sage in Exodus 3:14, although brief, is good; certainly the antimeta- 
physical interpretation of this passage in some quarters has gone too 

far. The several references throughout the book to Christ as the 
personalization of what are otherwise abstract paradoxes or vague 
correspondences are made at significant times and show a wholesome 
emphasis on the historicity of Christianity. Sound material is also 
given on the uniqueness of the Christian view of Christ as Logos, on 
the Spirit as God, and in pointing out that the revelation of God 

Christ. while imbedded in, still excells and transcends, Oriental tra- 
ditions. Another instance of the author’s unwillingness to resolve 
complex problems by simple either/or techniques is his general refusal 

to see complexities as mere contributions of, e.g., the Greek mind and 

the Ilebraic mind: Christianity is too complex to be resolved in such 
“party fashion.” A case in point is that of the eternal and temporal 
aspects of Heaven. 

In spite of the author’s announced intention to refrain from making | 
interpretations of the material he presents, interpretations do occur. | 
They are never dwelt upon, however, so they primarily serve to point 
up the weight which the second volume must bear. To take but one 
example. we may quote from what is, in general, a good discussion of 
the Heavenly features of the Holy Eucharist. After correctly stating 
that the Eucharist is not a competing form of lJatreia to the worship of 
Heaven, the author continues: “Participation in Christ cannot mean 
the ordering of the Lord back to earth at certain moments to be 
shared by his devotees but rather the anticipation, and therefore 
participation. of the heavenly Christ... .” One does not know quite 
what to get out of this remark. as the statement is neither elaborated 
nor justified. Here is an instance in which the true complexity of the 
subject matter does not seem to be recognized by the author. One 
may especially wonder about the sequence, an “anticipation, and 
therefore participation” in the sentence quoted. Considerably more 
could be said in this context for the sequence: “participation, and 
therefore anticipation, of the heavenly Christ.” Systematic develop- 
ment of the author's s views is what is now needed. 


Artruur A. VocEL 
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Protestant Thought from Rousseau to Ritschl. By Karl Barth. (being a translation 
hy Jaroslav Pelikan of eleven chapters of Die Protestantische Theologie im 19 
Jahrhundert), New York, Harpers, 1959. 


Jaroslav Pelikan has put American Christianity much in his debt by 
translating for us these eleven chapters of one of the two historical 
works of Karl Barth: his Study of Protestant Thought in the 10th 
Century which first appeared in 1952. It is a work in which we see 
Barth dealing with his “enemies,” so to speak, for the historical figures 
it treats are those whose thought and influence he has spent a lifetime 
battling. 

It is therefore a book as important for the understanding of Karl 
Barth as it is for the 19th Century, and this is not to bemean Barth’s 
handling of the period. The book exhibits the kind of analysis of his 
theological predecessors which must have led Barth to take up his 
present theological standpoint. 

Beginning with an introductory essay on the Enlightenment and its 
theological aims in order to furnish the starting point of 19th Century 
thought, it treats ten men in whom the new century expressed itself: 
Rousseau, Lessing and Kant as those who effected a transition of in- 
terest and possibility; Herder, Novalis, Hegel, and Schleiermacher as 
those in whom the 19th Century sought to overcome the Enlighten- 
ment; Feuerbach and Strauss as destroyers to whom these men could 
not reach; Ritschl as a reaction against all the efforts of the century 
to overcome the Enlightenment along Romantic lines and its reassertion 
in a new non-metaphysical fashion. Thus for Barth it was Ritschl 
who exhibited both the necessity of truly overcoming the Enlightenment 
and of doing it by some other approach than that of Schleiermacher 


and Hegel. 


Although unstated, it is obvious that the new point of departure was 
the theology of the Word which Barth himself took from the Re- 
formers. Seen in these terms the book is important because it puts 
Barthianism or “neo-orthodoxy” in historical perspective and reveals 
its real aim, that of doing what Romanticism and Liberalism failed to 
do by standing over against reason and making theology a discipline in 
its own right. Barth gives account of himself while giving account of 
the 19th Century. As such his work ought to be welcomed by the 
American theological world and widely read. 

Having noted this it is necessary to add that the book also adds to the 


new portrait of Barth which is emerging in these latter days. One sees 
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a Barth whose concern is with philosophy and culture, contrary to the 
old image. Indeed, one senses that according to Barth the theologian 
has a responsibility to culture after all, a responsibility which cannot be 
fulfilled by a theology which merely reflects the dominant interests of 
its culture. Again one sees a Barth who can function profoundly as a 
music and literary critic. A discussion of the Romantic movement 
more profound than Barth’s essay would be hard to find. 

Perhaps most important of all one sees a Barth who deals with 
“enemies” sympathetically and lovingly. Whether or not one agrees 
with everything Barth says about each of his subjects, one has to con-| 
fess that he has taken great care to see them from within and to refrain 
from passing unnecessary judgement upon them. To say that Barth 
gives account of himself while giving account of the 19th Century in 
no way implies a narrowness of range or method in his historical. 
scholarship. 

The reader concludes that it is with good reason that the translator 
wrote, “When Karl Barth decided to become a systematic theologian, 
Protestant historical scholarship lost a man who was potentially the 
greatest historian of doctrine since Adolf Harnack.” (p. 7) 

Joun Porter 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology. By Joseph Campbell. ‘The Viking Press. 
1959. Pp. 504. $6.co. 

The author is a member of the literature faculty of Sarah Lawrence 
College, and has long-standing and deep comprehension of comparative 
mythology, The Hero with a Thousand Faces being a distinguished 
contribution to it and anthropology. In this book he has taken the 
core-meanings of mythological events and shown how persistantly they 
reappear in religious rituals, so far as these are deducible from arche- 
ological artifacts, of prehistoric humanity. Numerous references are 
made to various acts and actions of the Catholic ritual and Kalendar, 
representing them as evolutionary developments that are responsive 
to basic needs and functions of the human soul and body, and, accord- 
ing to Prof. Campbell, still are found in their ancient forms in some 
areas where the missionary work of the Anglican Communion goes 
forward. 


Thus, this book is good preparation for missionaries in training for 
domestic and foreign fields, but also should be of interest to anthropolo- 
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gists and Biblical archeologists as a summary of the concerns of the 
human race prior to the period of Biblical historiography. And for, 
clear picture of the forces through which monotheism realized itself 
and against which Judaism contended it is well written and emotionally 
incisive. 

There is, moreover, an attempt to establish a “unitary mythological 
science,” and to explain the human body, soul and spirit in terms of g 
psychosomatic unity of mankind, and in terms of universal “inward 
expectations, spontaneous responses and obsessive fears,” implying a 
world-wide “community oi shared experience for the engagement of 
the sentiments of the growing individual in the matters of chief concern 
to the local group.” Using the terminology of classical Indian phi- 
losophy, Prof. Campbell holds that kama (love and pleasure) and artha 
(power and success) are usually controlled by dharma (the mdrés of 
virtue), this last being ritually imprinted on an individual in such a 
way that he “is either beaten into form or rendered mad.” The sug- 
gested release from this human bondage, based in the unitary mytho- 
logical science, is, unfortunately, only a further withdrawal from the 
basic kama by superimposing the third-order abstraction, nirvana, upon 
the already overloaded human spirit by means of Zen Buddhism, and, 
thus, denying the reality of the “I-Thou” encounter as much as possible. 

The collation was graciously made possible to Prof. Campbell by a 
grant of the Bollingen Foundation, and the format of the text is as 
excellent as the material therein assembled. There is an interesting 
system of cross-references accompanying the text, and the datum on 
source material has been relegated to an appendix immediately pre- 
ceeding an excellent index at the end of the book that seems to cover 
all the possible subjects under which any particular aspect of a myth- 


ology could be found with ease. _ Epwarp O. Tasor, Jr. 


Luther on Worship. By Vilmos Vajta. Tr. by U. S. Leupold. Muhlenberg Press, 
1958, pp. xii + 200. $3.25. 


Vilmos Vajta’s Hungarian birth does not stamp itself on this book, 
but his studies at the Universities of Lund and Uppsala and his di- 
rectorship of the department of theology of the Lutheran World Fede- 
ration do so. The book is the result of motif-research which sees all 
that Luther had to say about worship in so many contexts as are con- 
trolled by the cardinal theological principles of the young Luther: the 
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primacy of God's work and the necessity for the Christian re take 
the second place in the posture of faith. Luther’s conception of wor- 
ship, thus delineated, is presented simply and clearly as a viable alterna- 
tive for the twentieth century churches, and as the only right alterna- 
tive for today’s Lutheran churches. The work presents itself as an 
“unbiased approach” to the “systematic study of Luther’s theology of 
worship” which begins with “the center of his theology” and gives 
Luther “free play . . . in developing both the questions and the an- 
swers” (p. x, note). Regardless of the possibility of the task which it 
sets for itself, the book is quite faithful to Luther’s radical and christo- 
centric theocentrism, and admirably organizes his major writings on 
worship under that controlling principle. 

The book bristles with the familiar snobbery of its school of theo- 
logical study, contending at every point that nobody has got the matter 
quite right until now. And in most instances both the implications of 
that attitude are borne out well. The contention that Luther succeeded 
in holding a coordinate relation between word and sacrament by a 
genuine desire not to subordinate the latter to the former is established 
more by assertion than by demonstration. That Calvin and not Luther 
among the reformers achieved a radically theocentric sacramentalism is 
not even suggested—but then, the book claims only to be about Luther. 
The sacramentalism here set forth is what Luther at least ought con- 


sistently to have achieved. 

Yet on most scores Vajta has done the remarkable thing of putting 
himself squarely—almost motionelessly—at Luther’s feet on the topic 
of worship. His work blows a freshly theological breeze into the 
miasma which hangs over recent swamps of liturgiological writing with 
its stumps and quicksands of adjusting our worship so it will express 
what we want to express. A whiff goes down well into Anglican lungs. 

A, CLesscx 


Reader in Comparative Religion. Edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt 
Evanston and White Plains: Row, Peterson & Co., pp. 598, 1958. 


The teaching of religion in American colleges and universities today 
is in a state of chaos. An increasing number of institutions of higher 
learning are offering courses on religion and its related subjects, such 
as psychology of religion, sociology of religion, and philosophy of re- 
ligion. Courses on the English Bible and contemporary world religions 
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are also in great demand. And in many universities anthropologists 

are teaching primitive religion. Unfortunately there has been very 

little coordination among all these courses on religion. Since the ap- 

proaches used in the various courses are so different from each other, 

an adequate coordination may be too much to hope for. 

The publication of the present volume is very significant, because 
the Professors Lessa and Vogt are trying to formulate an anthro. 
pological approach to comparative religion. The contents deal with 
such varied subjects as the origin and development of religion; the 
function of religion in human society; myth and ritual; mana and 
taboo; totemism; magic, witchcraft, and divination; the magical treat- 
ment of illness; death, ghost and ancestor worship; shamans and 
priests; dynamics in religion; and portraits of religious systems. It 
is by far the best systematized and most useful reader of this kind. 

The title is somewhat misleading, however. Even the chapter on 
“Portraits of Religious Systems” deals only with primitive religions, 
such as the religion of the kingdom of Ruanda, the religion of the Hopi 
Indians, Inca religion, and spirit possession in a rural area of North 
India. It may be very petty of this reviewer to be so sensitive about 
the way the meaning of his own article has been distorted (p. 3), but 
this serves to show that even such simple terms as “Comparative Re- 
ligion” have been understood in vastly different ways by scholars in 
various fields. This is all the more reason why books of this sort 
should come out for our mutual edification. 


Josepu M. Krracawa 
NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Die Verklarung Jesu. By Heinrich Balten- figuration story in the synoptics in some 
age — ae Verlag, 1959. detail, and concludes with “the theological 

; meaning of the Transfiguration story.” 

This study, one of the Abhandlungen Those who have followed the work of G. 
sur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- HH. Boobyer, Ernst Lohmeyer, and Harald 
ments edited by Eichrodt and Cullmann,  Riesenfeld will not find too much that is 
is an answer to the statement of Gunther new in the treatment of details; the au- 
Bo-rnkamm that the question of what thor—probably rightly—rejects the theory 
“happened historically” at the Transfigura- that the story was first told about the 
tion should not be raised. From this Resurrection. In his view the original 
standpoint its method is ideal. It begins event, which must not be deprived of its 
with the sources, goes on to “the historical miraculous character, was something which 
treats the Trans- strengthened Jesus in his struggle against 


event and its meaning,’ 
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the temptation to accept the political 
interpretation of Messiahship. A histori- 
cal “kernel” underlies the reinterpreted 
story. Theologically it points not to the 
clorification of Jesus as such but to his 
glory-in-humility. In relation to the 
disciples, representatives of the Christian 
community, it means that discipleship 
involves not building “tabernacles” for 
Jesus but rightly hearing the Lord, the 
transfigured Jesus. 

Baltensweiler’s insistence on the _his- 
torical origin of the story means, of 
course. that he is unwilling to regard it 
as “myth”, in whatever sense this much- 
abused word is taken. He thus comes 
close to the view of 2 Peter 1:16-18 that 
the disciples were not following artfully 
concocted myths when they described the 
Transfiguration—though he prefers to 
think that 2 Peter refers to some other 
event (in my opinion, on_ insufficient 
grounds). Admirable as his work is, he 
does not fully recognize that the character 
of the Transfiguration story as “pure 
myth” or as reinterpreted history cannot 
be established from the story itself. Even 
when he says he is trying to pass between 
Scylla and Charybdis, he does not fully 
perceive that neither one is on a map. 

R. M. G. 


The Mind of Paul. By William Barclay. 
Harper and Brothers. 1958, pp. 256. 
$3.50. 


Most of the chapters in this book were 
the British Weekly and so 
there are no learned notes at the foot of 


articles in 


although quotations from 
and English writers are 
frequent: from Aristotle to C. H. Dodd. 
The key note of the book is that S. Paul 


“Was not primarily propagating a the- 


each page 
Greek, Roman 


ology; he was seeking to share a religious 
experience.” (p. 182) “His thinking about 
God, about Christ, about the Spirit, about 
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adoption, redemption, sin, grace &c. are 
shewn in collections of quotations from 
the Epistles on each subject. The mean- 
ings of such words as adoption, redemp- 
tion, church, flesh and faith are explained. 
Three of the Roman Emperors of St. 
Paul’s time had been adopted by the long 
and elaborate Roman process and the 
dramatic Greek method of freeing a slave 
by selling him to a god is given in detail. 
Almost every chapter could provide an 
expository sermon on the religion of S. 
Paul. The chapter on the ‘Second Com- 
ing’ (a subject avoided by many preachers 
today and given chief place by others) is 
especially useful. 

The statement on page 76 and repeated 
on page 140 that “Greek verbs which end 
in oun do not mean to make a person 
something (he is discussing dikaioun, 
often translated, ‘to justify’) is hardly 
correct: tuphloun is to make blind, tele- 
ioun is to make perfect, hosioun is to 
make holy, choloun is to make angry and 
so of many others. A. H. F. 


La Foi et les Oeuvres: Commentaire de 
l Epitre de Jacques. By Edouard 
Thurneysen. Adaption francaise de 
Charles Pittet. Neuchatel: Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé. 1959. pp. 185. Paper. 

The author tells us in his preface that 
the sermons on the Epistle of James 
which this book contains were preached 

in his church at Basel in 1940 and 1941. 

They bear many marks of the atmosphere 

of those days, as it was felt by a Swiss, a 

neutral in a neutral country, yet only a 

stone’s throw removed from _ prostrate 

France and the victorious Germany of 

Hitler. Yet they are not “war sermons”; 

and we find ourselves surprised. not by 

the marks of the situation which we are 
able to discern, but far more by the 
slightness of the effect which the situation 
has had upon the form of the preaching. 
These are expository sermons, and they 
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are not concerned with the international 
scene of the time of their delivery, but 
with the condition of the hearers before 
God. 

Not a great deal 
about this book. 
a book of sermons; and it undertakes to 


needs to be said 


It is. as we have said, 


expound the entire epistle, if not verse by 
verse, at least paragraph by paragraph. 
For those who read French readily, it 
offers much excellent homiletical material. 
The author is not concerned with the 
problems of criticism—the date of the 
writing, the question of authorship, the 
diatribe-form, the literary relationships, 
the history of its acceptance (surprisingly 
late) as canonical—none of these things 
interest him. Nor can it be said that he 
makes any contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of difficult passages, even though he 
himself thinks that, “despite its homileti- 
cal character, this book can be con- 
sidered as a contribution to the theo- 
logical exegesis, in the proper sense. of 
our “epistle” (p. 8). There is very little 
in it that could be called exegesis at all. 
Thurneysen does not hesitate to read into 
the epistle masses of theological notions, 
generally sound enough in themselves. of 
which “James” himself tells us nothing 
at all. But the practical lessons of the 
book are effectively brought home, and 
the illustrations are by no means com- 
F. W. B. 


mon-place. 


Stimmen aus dem neureligiisen Judentum 


in seiner Stellung zum Christentum 
und zu Jesus. By Gerhard Jasper- 
Bethel. Hamburg: Herbert Reich, 


Fvangelischer Verlag. 1958. pp. 149. 
to. 


‘This is a selection and discussion of 
passages from modern Jewish writers in 
which they deal with Christ or Christi- 
anity—writers like Martin Buber, Max 
Brod. Franz Rosenzweig. The material is 
interesting, though much of it is journal- 
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istic and rhetorical. and full of the jp. 
flated obscurity and pompous psycho 
logical or philosophical terminology whic 
It is doubt. 
ful if American Jews will be much jp. 


prevails on the Continent. 


fluenced by the work, or American reader 
generally. The author seems to assum: 
that the problem of Christology—an 
that a rigidly defined Evangelical doctrine 
Whereas, many of us think 
there is no possibility of a rapprochemen: 
with Judaism until fresh springs of ; 
real revival of religion (not theology 
apologetics. or philosophizings about re. 


—is central. 


ligion) begin to flow—piety. worship, the 
love of God. “and all that sort of thing” 
as William James called it. rc. <€ 


The Study of Greek Inscriptions. By 4 
G. Woodhead. New York: Cam. 


bridge Univ. Press. 1959. pp. xi + 
139. $3.75. 


This book is 


clearly destined to become an_ indispens 


excellent, up-to-date 
able vade mecum of all serious student: 
including New Test: 
History. For inscrip- 


of ancient history, 
ment and Church 
tions are the very stuff of which histor 
(as record) is made. supplementing and 
sometimes correcting the literary records. 
and sometimes also needing to be cor 
rected by the literary record. The sub 
ject of their interpretation is one of end- 
less fascination. not least because ner 
(i.e. old!) inscriptions continue to tum 
up, and because the collation and cor 
relation of our growing body of inform: 
light upon 
persons, places. and things in the ancient 


tion constantly sheds new 
world. The fundamental matters of it- 
terpretation, the signs and symbols used. 
the forms taken by the Greek alphabet 
the early examples of Boustrophedon and 
Stoichedon (writing left to right. then 
right to left, in alternate lines, and the 


arrangement of the letters like a regiment 
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in rank and file, or like pieces on a 
checkerboard. or even like the famous 
French catechism classes!), the classifica- 
tion of inscriptions (official, funerary, 
etc.). their dating, restoration (where 
fragmentary), the taking of squeezes and 
photographs, their use in the history of 
art. epigraphic publications, and finally 
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